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Editorial. 


WO things are omens of good cheer. First, in spite 
of all eddies of popular feeling and backward curv- 
ing lines of social evolution in the North and 
South, the whole country, taken together, is coming 
to a sense of solidarity and real unity. Second, 

for the last two years the old enmity between England and 
the United States has been dying out; and to-day, with prac- 
tical unanimity, the English and the American delegates at 
the Hague are acting as the representatives of a single race. 
The new friendship for England has not sprung out of any 
recent political necessity, and is not the offspring of the 
war. Neatly two years ago the air was suddenly filled with 
intimations of a new cordiality between the two countries. 
No one knew exactly how it began. No one planned it or 
pleaded for it. It was spontaneous. So, also, the new feel- 
ing between the North and South has come without inten- 
tion. On-,Memorial Day in Boston the very men who a 
short time ago were hot’ with rage because in Chicago some 
honor was paid to the Confederate dead joined in cordial 
greeting to Gen. Joe Wheeler, the orator of the occasion. 
We cannot afford to disregard any impulsive movements 
toward federal unity and international good will. The voices 
of humanity’are strangely mingled. Battle shouts and hymns 
of peace are borne on the same breezes. Let each man, true 


to his own conscience, march to the music that he hears. 


- 


a 


In the business record of the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Association held last Tuesday in Boston there 
appear two resolutions offered by Rev. Charles G. Ames. 
The one included a message to the Peace Conference at the 
Hague in regard to arbitration, the other an appeal to the ad- 
ministration at Washington to withdraw from the Philippines. 
Both were referred to the Business Committee. In the after- 
noon the Business Committee reported, with a recommenda- 


“tion that the first resolution be passed, which was unani- 


mously adopted. The second resolution the committee did 
not report, and it was not adopted. As the daily press have 


- reported the’ meeting in almost as many different ways as 


there were reporters, it is proper to call attention to the fact 
as stated above. Furthermore, because the charge has been 


made that it was inconsistent to adopt one resolution and , 
‘gule out the other, “because it was not in the line of busi- 


ness,” it is desirable to say that it was known that the first 
resolution *woyld pass without debate. But many delegates 
promptly asserted their intention to claim the floor to speak 
for or againstxthe second resolution. The effect, therefore, 
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of bringing that resolution before the house would have been 
to set aside the programme of business for the afternoon, and 
substitute for it a discussion of the policy of the government. 
The president of the Association and the Business Commit- 
tee decided that they had no right to set aside the accepted 
programme of the meeting to engage in a discussion on the 
affairs of the nation. Some of the daily papers reported 
contending cheers and hisses. There were no hisses. 
There was applause on one side and a protest of “no, no,” 
on the other, and the incident was over in thirty seconds. 


od 


As it has reported itself to the writer in the voices and the 
faces of the delegates, and in the general tone of the Unita- 
rian meetings last week in Boston, the spirit of our people 
was never more cheerful, hearty, and courageous than it is 
to-day. There were undercurrents of doubt and fear, not so 
much for ourselves as for the country and the world; but 
little of it came to the surface. There never has been a time 
when we were so nearly unanimous in our beliefs, and never 
a time when we cared less for uniformity of opinion. We 
have come to a time when we can dissent from each other’s 
opinions without bitterness, criticise one another without 
rancor, and cheerfully help each other on the way to better 
things by pointing out that which is defective and erroneous. 
There were three general ministers’ meetings, with addresses 
by Rev. M. St. C. Wright, T. R. Slicer, and C. F. Dole. 
These addresses were as unlike as possible in form, but they 
all pointed to a common conclusion; and, as one after an- 
other they were discussed, they illustrated a wonderful unity 
in diversity. The third discussion at the Berry Street Con- 
ference excited the most lively interest through the exhibition 
of a harmony which included what at first seemed like con- 
tradictory statements and arguments. 


od 


Tue Peace Conference at the Hague may not result in 
any definite action in regard to the increasing armaments of 
great nations. But it is certain that much will be done to 
improve the relations which these nations hold with each 
other. The mere fact of the personal acquaintance of so 
many leading men helps on to a better understanding. It 
appears now to be certain that something will be done in re- 
gard to the settlement of quarrels by arbitration which will 
affect the whole future course of civilization. It is probable, 
also, that the rights of neutrals and non-combatants will be 
much more secure, and that the old buccaneering features of 
warfare will at last be eliminated. The very fact that there 
are questions which cannot be discussed in this conference 
will bring them more distinctly to the front. The unhappy 
case of Finland, of Poland, and of lesser principalities and 
powers, will attract general attention. Whenever earnest 
efforts are made to repress the wrongs which men suffer, the 
rights of men and nations come more distinctly into view. 


wt 


Tue New York Odserver states its case in its conten- 
tion with Bishop Potter in a way that from a logical 
point of view leaves nothing to be desired. It says: “ Now 
that the Episcopal Church has received the Rev. Dr. Briggs 
into its bosom by reordination let us hear no more about 
church unity from that quarter. The Episcopal bishop and 
his associates could not have said more clearly. and decidedly 
that they had no respect for the Presbyterian Church, its 
right to ordain or discipline a minister of Jesus Christ, nor 
for the correctness of its doctrinal standards, than has been 
done by their acts. Explain or disguise it as they may, they 
have practically and publicly declared to the Presbyterian 
General Assembly that it is not recognized as a church of 
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Jesus Christ by Protestant Episcopalians. It is true that 
the disparity in numbers and influence between the two 
bodies makes the action seem insignificant from some points 
of view, but it has much significance from the standpoint of 
Christian union. There can be no union without mutual 
respect, and it is evident how much respect the bishop of 
New York and his supporters have for the Presbyterian 
Assembly. This body, after a careful and deliberate investi- 
gation of the teachings of Dr. Briggs, condemned them, and 
suspended him from the ministry. The bishop of New 
York, having been duly certified by the standing committee — 
of the diocese of the fitness of this suspended minister as a 
candidate for holy orders in the Episcopal Church, ordained 
him as a deacon and then as a priest, thereby restoring him 
to the ministry from which the Presbyterian Assembly had 
suspended him.” There is, however, no inconsistency in the 
act of Bishop Potter, because he does not admit that any 
“ dissenting” minister is ordained or qualified to preach in 
an Episcopal pulpit. The difference between Heber New- 
ton and M, J. Savage to the bishop of New York is that, 
one is ordained, and has a right to the title of “ Reverend,” 
and the other is not ordained, and can be called “ Reverend” 
only by courtesy. : 
& 


An English contemporary is concerned for the fate of the 
centenarians, improved methods of living having increased 
the number of men and women who pass on into extreme old 
age. The number will continue to increase. Our contem- 
porary fears that they will form a class by themselves ;. they 
will have outlived the activities of their youth and middle 
age; most of the friends of their childhood will have died, 
and they will survive sad, lonely, and forgotten. But our 
apprehensive contemporary omits one fact from his gloomy 
forecast. ‘The men and women who survive the vicissitudes 
and accidents of a hundred years of life are the cheerful 
creatures, who survive because they are cheerful. They 
carry with them a magazine of compressed spirits and lique- 
fied chéerfulness ready to be turned on day by day, whether 
in the outer world the sun shines or the clouds darken the 
face of the sky. Rev. Merle Wright has recently said that 
an optimist is one who has swallowed pessimism and feels 
the better for it. An eupeptic centenarian will have swal- 
lowed and digested the cares and troubles of a long life, and 
will be happy in old age because of his spiritual digestion. 


A Good Conscience and a Sweet Temper. 


It sometimes happens that, in some respects, the better a 
man is, the worse he is. The more conscientious he is, the 
more crabbed, censorious, and even quarrelsome. 

The Laodicean can afford to be good-natured, because he 
has no prejudices in favor of either good or evil things, To 
him it is a matter of indifference whether things are right or 
wrong, so long as they are comfortable and not displeasing to 
his zesthetic senses. He can be on good terms with Round- 
head or Cavalier. So long as the Devil keeps his cloven 
hoof out of sight, and does not obtrude the odor of brim- 
stone, he will sup with him with the utmost cheerfulness. 

But, when the conscience begins to awake, to draw distinc- 
tions, to classify men and women according to character, the 
easy good temper vanishes. One begins to frown because 
he is indignant, to be particular about the company he 
keeps because he will not countenance a wrong-doer, to be 
sensitive as to his own reputation because he is jealous for 
the good name of the virtue on whose side he has arrayed 
himself. 

A thing greatly to be desired in these strenuous days is 
the ability to think rightly, to feel rightly, to have confidence 
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in one’s own moral judgment, and at the same time to keep 
an open mind and a warm heart for those who with equal 
sincerity reach conclusions antagonistic to one’s own. The 
trouble lies in most cases in the mistaken notion that a moral 
judgment is a simple act. An earnest thinker says of a 
course of conduct, “ That is right; or it is wrong ; there is no 
third. If you choose the right, you are righteous. If you 
choose the wrong, you are wicked.” He further ‘says, in 
thought, if not in speech, “I have chosen the right course ; 


and therefore I can have no fellowship with those who are 


opposed not only to me, but also to the true doctrine and the 
righteous cause.” 

A moral judgment is not simple, but compound. At least 
three elements enter into every moral act,—the motive, the 
idea, and the method.. It is possible to arrive at absolute 
certainty only in regard to the first. It is not always easy to 
do that, because we often deceive ourselves ; but it is pos- 
sible, if one will resolutely face himself and examine his 
motives, to know whether they are base or honorable, selfish 
or generous, right or wrong. But the moment one attempts 
to bring his motive power to bear in action, new difficulties 
arise. 

If we may trust his account of himself, the apostle Paul 
was from the beginning of his career a conscientious man, 
devoted to the spread of truth for the benefit of the world. 
Let us see how he failed and how he succeeded. First, his 
motive was to do good, to help men in their thinking and liv- 
ing through one of the most perilous crises in the history of 
the world. The motive was altogether good. Second, his 
idea was that by the spread of truth and the suppression of 
error men would be enlightened, liberated, and helped toward 
the attainment of a perfect manhood. The idea was wholly 
right. Third, the method which he first adopted was to 
arrest those who disagreed with him, to hale to prison those 
who preached what he considered erroneous doctrine, and 
to stone to death those who persisted in a profession of 
Christianity. His method was wholly wrong. Thus a man 
who was right in motive and right in idea, but wrong in 
method, became, according to his own confession, the chief 
of sinners. 

Paul repented of his wrong-doing, confessed his sin, be- 
came a Christian, and attained at last to the shining heights 
of his exhortation to charity. And yet he fell again into the 
grievous error of the earlier time. For, again, with a right 
motive and with a right idea, he adopted an error of method 
which has wrought incredible harm in the Christian Church, 
and still furnishes occasion for heart-burnings, trials for 
heresy, and breaches of fellowship. He had passed to what 
he considered to be the absolute truth of things. But, again, 
he sinned in his method when he said: “I have preached to 
you the gospel. If any man preach any other gospel, let him 
be accursed. ” 


Conscience is the voice of God telling a man to do that: 


which he thinks to be right. It is infallible, because it 
never exhorts a man to do that which he believes to be 
wrong. But the voice of God never reveals to a man the 
idea or the method by which he is to bring his righteous 
motives to bear upon the world. Conscience says to a man, 
«“ Be just, be true, be loving, be pure, be helpful.” But to 
the reason has been given the task to provide man with 
ideas which may be wrought into the structure of society and 
the government of the world. An executive faculty has been 
given to man by which he may devise methods to carry out 
his ideas and give his righteous motive fulfilment. 

It is possible, then, for a man to know that he is wholly 
right in motive, and yet to see that one as righteous as he 
may possibly have a different idea and adopt a different 
method. Modesty is an admirable virtue in a righteous man. 
Charity easily begins when one sees what a complex process 
comes between the simple desire to do good and the final 
act which shall accomplish it. 
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Anticipation. 


Everybody can appreciate the case of the man who com- 
plained that, although he had several barrels of sound apples 
in his cellar at the beginning of winter, he saw on his table 
from fall to spring nothing but spotted and more or less de- 
cayed fruit. His wife went on the principle that the imper- 
fect fruit ought to be used first, and so day after day the 
worst apples were picked out for consumption and the best 
kept till the last. But time thus used is fruitful in disappoint- 
ment. The best kept till the last became at last as poor as 
the poorest were at first. The good apples were hoarded 
longer than even good apples can endure: the production of 
bad apples kept pace with the daily need of good ones. The 
over-appreciation of sound fruit, which kept it out of reach 
in the cellar, was really its depreciation: the temporary re- 
sort to the unsound fruit, in order to economize it and to en- 
hance the value of the best, was really a method of continual 
dependence on unsound fruit. An excessive care was eternal 
waste. 

There is the same false economy often practised with re- 
gard to the good things of life. It is a common idea that 
bright anticipations ought not to be eagerly embraced or too 
early utilized. ‘Do not dwell on the joys of the morrow 
till the morrow comes,” say the wiseacres to the children of 
nature. “ Keep your prospects out of sight, particularly out 
of your own sight, lest after you have enjoyed them in fancy 
you may be denied them in fact.” “ Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof,” has this subtle perversion,— that one ought 
each day to set apart sufficient evil to prevent good expecta- 
tion from entering. In this spirit parents of the order, of 
Polonius exhort their children not to take their happiness be- 
fore it comes for fear they may get what might not otherwise 
come. “Do not dwell on the joys of vacation, do not dream 
of the entrancing journey, the days in the country or the 
visit to the city, and raise expectation to a height which real- 
‘zation will not satisfy: anticipation is a cheat,” they say. 
« Adjust hope to prudent calculation, and take no risks of 
imagination.” 

But no advice of sober reason was ever further from the 
glistening facts of life. The children will hear it, and per- 
haps be repressed; but they will not be restrained. They 
know better. They know that the real cheat is the cheat of 
anticipation denied, and fact shorn of its golden fleece. 
They know that the brightness of fancy has a light no calen- 
dar can promise; and they know that the plainest facts, in 
experience and long after, do not lose the radiance of such 
dawning. There could not be a caution more fallacious, a 
care more blighting, a spiritual economy more miserly and 
self-destructive, than the conventional warning against antici- 
pation. It clips the wings of life and produces the low 
flight it foretells. It preys upon the red globules of the 
healthy blood, and makes experience anemic. Its wisdom 
is the cloak of folly, and its thrift a pernicious parsimony. 
It is false to normal human nature in young or old. It 
keeps us feeding on the decayed fruit of the past, and pre- 
serves out of our reach the sound fruit of the present till 
it, too, has become worthless. For the sound fruit of life 
is its harvest of real anticipations, which make the striving 
for their realization sweet and wholesome, and endow the 
nature with a power stronger than disappointment. ’ 

This, then, is the answer to those who decry anticipation. 
If you are right and disappointment comes, at least we 
shall have had one joy of which no fact can rob us: we 
have had the pleasures of hope, and disappointment will 
lose its edge in the permanent cheer of the temper which 
anticipates everything but failure. And, if the facts do not 
quite equal the expectation, they will be the pleasanter for 
a hospitable welcome and a confident faith. Whatever the 
argument, the life in which anticipation is quick and eager 
is the life of vitality, the life of a continual youth; for the 
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last thing to stand between the soul and death is a brave, 
self-renewing spirit of high anticipation. “I hope you are 
not too tired to be happy,” said a weary parent to a boy on 
a birthday journey. ‘I am too happy to be tired,” said the 
boy. 


Ministry v. Mastery. 


It is a pity to confuse ministry with mastery. Mastery 
has always been popular. The competitive struggle with the 
proud survival of the strongest wins the plaudits of the mul- 
titude, but to the thoughtful mind the loss involved in the 
discomfiture of the defeated renders the triumph more ap- 
parent than real. Mastery is necessarily self-assertion. 
Ministry should be self-devotion. 

To contribute to the upbuilding of life, it is clear that the 
strong must use their strength not to control, but to serve. 
So Jesus taught that, when the miserable prodigal came 
limping back,— shame-faced and degraded,—the true in- 
stinct of the father led him to utter no word of mastery, of 
self-assertion, but, rather, to seek at once to supply the 
wretched wanderer’s needs by welcoming arms and the 
shelter of a home; and at the very crisis of his own career 
Jesus emphasizes his instructions not by any overbearing 
commands, but by washing the feet of his disciples. It is 
ministry, not mastery, that is able to unfold and strengthen 
the world’s higher life-— service, not selfishness; sympathy, 
not superiority; gentle, considerate, tender, patient, loving 
helpfulness one toward another, each toward all. Such min- 
istry may not seem very heroic, nor likely to win our allegi- 
ance by the promise of glory. It is more likely to bring 
much tribulation, much difficulty, and, certainly, much effort. 
It is comparatively easy to mete out. to error prompt punish- 
ment, while it is tedious and difficult to reclaim it. It is 
much easier to pour anger on a wrong than to absorb it with 
the patient application of love. It is far less trouble to 
ride proudly along the highway of one’s own pleasure than to 
dismount, and cross the road and bind up the wounds of the 
fallen, and set him on your own horse, and provide for him 
out of your own purse! 

Yet the one method with its selfish satisfactions, its appar- 
ent triumphs, its easy victories, adds nothing to the divine 
progress of the race. While the other, with its deep self- 
surrender, its patient uplifting, its outreaching arms, its heart 
of love, is one with the silent throbbing of the divine power, 
— carrying the currents of new life to the ends of the earth,— 
one with the breath that breathed into the human form the 
spirit of the Infinite. It is lowly, but it is divine; gentle, 
but mightily enduring. Deeper than every show of force, 
every disturbance, every burst of erratic energy, the quiet 
power of ministry unlinks the fetters of corrupting sin that 
no strength of mastery could strike away. 

In the sight of God, one life losing itself in devoted ser- 
vice to a hundred of its brothers is more glorious than a 
hundred lives lifting themselves beyond the sound of their 
fallen comrades’ cries. Mastery may conquer the world, but 
ministry wins souls,— quickening blind eyes, awakening 
dumb souls, throwing open prison doors, cutting the bonds 
of fettered lives, rescuing those in peril, saving the lost! To 
give life, and not to hoard it, is the secret of ministry. “How 
unsubstantial is selfishness!” yet how divine is service! It 
is a startling confirmation of the profound truth of this won- 
derful law that life must be given to win life, that we find as 
an actual fact of the world’s experience only those men im- 
press their character or teaching upon the memory and hearts 
of their fellows to any enduring extent who lay down their 
lives. It was Calvary; and the soldiers standing about the 
cross mocked him, saying, “He saved others: himself he 
cannot save!” And it grew dark, but Jesus cried, “ Father, 
forgive them!” And long afterward it was written down, 
‘He gave his life a ransom for many.” 
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THE scheme of international mediation, which might well 
be said to owe its origin to American initiative, was adopted 
in principle by the Committee on Arbitration of the Peace 
Conference last Thursday. It provides for the establishment 
of a permanent tribunal, to be composed of at least three 
judges, who shall not be natives or residents of the countries 
in discord. This body shall not take cognizance of any dis- 
pute until it has received assurances that its friendly offices 
are desired by both of the disputing nations. There is some 
doubt whether the conference will consider favorably the 
action of its committee, and ratify its decision upon the 
important matter under consideration. Quite apart from the 
plan of an international tribunal is an arrangement emanat- 
ing from the American delegation to the conference, whereby 
the privileges of mediation by friendly governments in the 
event of serious disagreement between two nations will be 
given a wider recognition. This supplementary scheme of’ 
arbitration has likewise been accepted in definite form by the 
committee. It is now assumed with some assurance that the 
conference will do little or anything toward the adoption of 
plans looking to the furtherance of its original aim, the limi- 
tation of the armaments. 

et 


Wine interest has been taken during the week past in the 
party combinations among the Republican Congressmen for 
the election of a successor to Hon. Thomas B. Reed as 
speaker of the national House of Representatives. Inas- 
much as the speaker of the House is enabled by the powers 
of his office, as well as those of his own personality, to influ- 
ence the course of legislation more profoundly than any other 
man in the legislative branch of the government, the nomina- 
tion of a speaker by the dominant party is always regarded 
as an event of serious national importance. There is very 
little doubt that the next speaker of the House will be 
Hon. D. B. Henderson, a Republican member from Iowa, 
who has gained a reputation for honesty as a legislator 
and has an honorable war record. The movement for the 
nomination of Congressman Henderson began in the West, 
and has met with strong support in the East. It is known 
that Mr. Reed’s conduct of affairs as speaker was not en- 
tirely satisfactory to his Republican colleagues, and some 
effort is to be made to ensure the election to the speaker- 
ship of a man who shall not make so emphatic a use of his 
official powers as Mr. Reed did. Mr. Henderson’s nomina- 
tion will of course be tantamount to an election. 


ae a 


Tue work of the Mazet Committee, which is investigating 
the administration of municipal affairs in New York, reached 
a sensational climax last Friday, when the attorney repre- 
senting Capt. Price drew a knife and attempted to defy the 
order of the court that he leave its presence. This act of 
violent intent was the culmination of hostile feeling that had 
been engendered by a process of relentless probing into the 
immoralities of the police department of New York and its 
serious remissness in the performance of its duties. It 
remains to be seen whether the Mazet Committee is an 
entirely candid move on the part of the Republican legis- 
lature of New York. The committee has succeeded, how- 
ever, in the past two or three weeks, in demonstrating 
certain facts of which the general public has always had a — 
more or less distinct notion,— facts that go to show that vice 
is rampant in the Eastern metropolis, and that the Tam- 
many society and its blue-coated and lace-betrimmed instru- 
ments have made no earnest attempt to suppress the wretched 
traffic. While the Republicans are conducting their vigorous 
attack upon Tammany through Assemblyman Mazet and his 


. 
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committee, the position of Hon. Richard Croker is also 
assailed by John C. Sheehan, a prominent Tammany chief- 
tain, who is conducting a revolt against Mr. Croker in the 
organization itself. 

ri eae J 


Tue impression is growing that a considerable divergence 
of opinion has arisen between the members of the Philippine 
commission as to the best method of dealing with the rebels. 
In spite of reassuring declarations to the contrary, a part of 
the commission appears to have assured itself of the fact 
that the war on the island of Luzon is not yet near its 
conclusion. Some color is given to this belief by Gen. 
Otis’s demand for more troops, which reached Washington 
in the form of a cable from the commander-in-chief at 
Manila at the end of last week. It is to be noted that dur- 


_ ing all the fighting of the past two months,— fighting which 


has resulted in many victories for American arms,—not one 
of the great generals of the rebellion has been made prisoner, 
and no considerable body of the enemy’s forces has been capt- 
ured. It is urged with some persistency by newspaper cor- 
respondents at Manila that the civilians of the Philippine 
commission, under the leadership of Prof. Schurman, are not 
satisfied with the results achieved by the army so far, and 
that Mr. Schurman is not entirely in accord with Gen. Otis 
as to the best method of hastening the pacification of the 
Filipinos. 
& 


TuE exemption by the ‘President of over 4,000 public 


offices from the operations of civil service rules has occa- - 


sioned wide-spread controversy. Partisan interest enters 
largely in the discussion. Civil service reformers who ad- 
mired Mr. Cleveland for his stand upon the question of the 
public service have condemned President McKinley for what 
they term his return to the “spoils system.” Mr. Gage, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, explains in a communication to 
the press that the exemptions, so far as they concerned his 
department, were effected at his suggestion, and solely for the 
purpose of increasing the efficiency of the service. Mr. Gage 
maintains, for instance, that, when a government employee is 
expected to handle large sums of money, it is manifestly un- 
fair for the government to compel him to accept the services 
of subordinates who have been selected with a view to certain 
routine requirements, and not necessarily on considerations of 
their known probity in matters of finance. Some of the 
critics of the administration denounce the President’s civil 
service measure as a design aimed at Democratic employees, 
who have obtained their positions under civil service rules, 
and whose places it is now proposed to fill with Republican 
office-seekers. It is certain, at any rate, that the President’s 
exemptions are far-reaching in their scope, and that they are 
a significant move in the struggle for the purification of the 
public service, which involves, on the one hand, the elimina- 
tion of politics as a dominant factor in the appointive process, 
and, on the other hand, the revocation of rules and restric- 
tions that prevent the appointment of men with special refer- 
ence to the requirements of the places that they are to fill. 


& 


THERE have been some striking developments in the 
affairs of the French republic during the past few days. On 
Saturday the full court of cassation rendered its report on 
the Dreyfus case. It found, in effect, that Capt. Alfred 


Dreyfus had been convicted of treason to his country upon. 


evidence which could not receive judicial recognition. The 
court therefore ordered a second trial of the disgraced offi- 
cer. But the discovery of the court that Dreyfus was 
unjustly convicted was, in a certain sense, only of second- 
ary importance when compared with some extraordinary 
suggestions in the report of the supreme judicial body of 
France, which threaten to involve Gen. Mercier, the minis- 
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ter of war who brought the original charges against Capt. 
Dreyfus, as well as the entire general staff of the French 
army, in a plot to secure the conviction of an innocent man 
on the fearful charge of having sold the military secrets of 
his country to a foreign — and presumably a hostile — nation. 
There is no doubt that France will at last do justice to the 
persecuted Jew upon whom, led by unscrupulous leaders, the 
French people had concentrated their anger. A notable 
demonstration of the popular attitude upon the entire ques- 
tion at issue was furnished by the crowd which greeted the 
reading of the court’s decision with enthusiastic cries of ap- 
proval. Two months ago a judicial finding in favor of the 
presumption that Dreyfus was unjustly condemned would 
have resulted in an outbreak of fury that might well have 
taxed the combined resources of the police and military 
forces of Paris to repress. 
& 


ANOTHER extraordinary event occurred in Paris last Sun- 
day when a well-dressed mob, representing the highest and 
oldest aristocracy of France, made a violent demonstration 
in the neighborhood of the presidential box on the horse- 
racing grounds. During the progress of the mélée between 
the aristocrats and the police a young member of the gilded 
youth rushed to President Loubet’s seat, and struck the chief 
executive of France upon the head with a walking stick. He 
was instantly overpowered by the police, who intervened to 
save him from rough usage by a crowd of the common 
people. It was declared by the government in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the following day that the demonstration had 
been planned by the Royalist clubs with the purpose of deal- 
ing an effective blow at the republic by forcing M. Loubet 
to withdraw from the presidency. The plot failed con- 
spicuously, inasmuch as the quiet man in whose veins 
flows Roman blood regarded the matter in the only pos- 
sible reasonable light, and calmly refused to resign. There 
is every reason to believe, moreover, that the attack upon the 
person of President Loubet will operate as a decided ad- 
vantage to the government at a time like the present, when 
it stands in need of all its available popularity in the drastic 
work of cleaning out the unclean places in the war office. 


& 


PremMigER Dupuy has intimated that he intends to deal 
vigorously with the “irreconcilables.” He gave notice in 
the Chamber of Deputies on Monday that the government will 
proceed firmly against the Royalist clubs. Hitherto France 
has tolerated these organizations, much as Great Britain 
has been tolerating a variety of sentimental associations that 
still swear loyalty to Charles I. and his line, and whose 
members wear certain insignia to designate their dissatis- 
faction with the achievements of Oliver Cromwell. There 
is a strong probability that hereafter the French repub- 
lic will assume a less acquiescent position with respect to 
a certain coterie of indolent youths who spend their. time 
chiefly in awaiting a favorable opportunity to exclaim, “ Vive 
Ze roi!” quite regardless of the inconvenience to serious 
people which might be the result of such indiscretions. The 
strategical advantage is decidedly with the republic, Presi- 
dent Loubet is to-day far more popular than he was immedi- 
ately after his inauguration, which was attended, it may be 
remembered, by an attempt to force his resignation, similar 
in its character and its general futility to the episode of last 
Sunday. Moreover, M. Loubet’s temper has been aroused 
by: the latest display of Royalist arrogance. Decidedly, the 
gilded youth may find themselves in an awkward situation 
before long. 

a 


A MELANCHOLY scene was enacted in the Spanish Cortes 
last Friday, when the queen regent announced to the repre- 
sentatives of Spain that the late cabinet had signed_a conven- 
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tion with the German emperor, ceding to the latter the 
Carolines, Palaos, and the Meriano islands. The queen an- 
nounced that the “ former cabinet believed it useless to retain 
such minor appendages ” of what had formerly been a world- 
empire. It is worthy of note that in Germany there is a dis- 
position to regard the kaiser’s latest acquisition with positive 
hostility. The social democrats and radicals characterize 
the transaction as a worthless one. The purchase is, never- 
theless, in a line with the kaiser’s well-known plans of terri- 
torial expansion for Germany. It is highly probable that 
the acquisition by Germany of island groups — which a 
prominent expansionist organ of Berlin regards contemptu- 
ously as “remnants which America, in her superior manner, 
despised ” — will be employed by the government, at the ear- 
liest opportunity, as an argument for an augmentation of the 
armed forces of the empire. On this side of the Atlantic the 
Hispano-German transaction is interesting chiefly because it 
affords so many more points upon the surface of the earth 
where. friction may be engendered, under given conditions, 
between the United States and Germany. 


Brevities. 


When a man is seen going around town with his boy, the 
Mercantile Agency does not ask where he is going. 


It is said of the cheapest magazines published in London 
that, beyond the limit of three hundred thousand copies, the 
larger the circulation, the greater the loss. 


If death is an evil, then every death is a misfortune and a 
judgment. If death is not an evil, the cyclone in Missouri 
furnishes no argument against the Eternal Goodness. 


“When virtue can work along the line where it encounters 
“least resistance,” the greatest good is accomplished with the 
least expenditure of force. Fortunately, the hard way is not 
invariably the right way. 


What is fame? When a Boston newspaper with particu- 
larity describes Dr. Hale as minister of the First Church, 
and speaks of Charles Francis Adams as our minister to 
England forty years ago, we ask, Is our record indeed writ 
in water? 


The case of Dreyfus shows that even a great nation can- 
not do wrong to a single man with impunity. When the 
case is made up and it is known where the right lies, it is 
absolutely certain that in the end the righteous one will win 
against the tyrannous many. 


The addresses delivered at the evening meeting of the 
Unitarian Association last week we shall print separately as 
articles. They were by Hon. Horace Davis of San Fran- 
cisco’on Rev. Starr King, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe on Gov. 
John A. Andrew, by Rev. John W. Chadwick on George W. 
Curtis. 


It does not follow because President-elect Hadley of Yale 
College is, comparatively, a young man that his administra- 
tion will be revolutionary. Young men in office often 
become very conservative, because they are led up to new 
responsibilities where they need the lamp of experience by 
which Patrick Henry said his feet were guided ; and, lacking 
it, they are in doubt. 


There are very few human beings who can sufficiently 
detach themselves from their own beliefs and the beliefs of 
their fellow-men, to decide what effect they produce upon 
their character and action. A wholesome belief is like 
food, sleep, and recreation to the healthy person. He is not 
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conscious of deriving any benefit from it; but cut it off, and 
misery would quickly begin. 


A correspondent calls attention to the oft-repeated and in- 
correct statement that the Methodist itinerancy results in a 
longer average pastorate than that provided by the methods 
of other denominations. As the maximum Methodist pastor- 
ate is only five years, and the average Unitarian is reck- 
oned by our correspondent to be about seven, he suspects 
that the statement is not true with regard to other denomina- 
tions. Twenty-five years ago the Unitarian average was 
nine years, which put our Church at the head of the list. 


The sad tidings published this week will excite for Rev. 
M. J. Savage the sympathy of innumerable friends. After a 
winter in which his work was made difficult and at times 
was interrupted by attacks of the grip, he had just reached 
the end of a course of sermons on immortality, and was pre- 
paring fora restful summer. But last Sunday his son Philip, 
after a brief illness and an operation for appendicitis, died in 


Boston at the General Hospital. A tribute to his memory, * 


printed in another column, indicates the many hopes which 
are disappointed by this unexpected event. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Word of an Orthodox Minister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Those who are watching “the flocks inside the fence” 
from greener pastures will enjoy the news that a Canadian 
orthodox minister has found the courage to declare that 
Orthodoxy must move her stakes farther on. This is Rev. 
S. S. Craig, a Presbyterian who a few months ago gave up 
his pastorate of several years’ duration at Oakville, Ont., to 
institute what he has named “The Independent Pulpit” in 
the city of Toronto, and which has gathered in a brief time 
quite a number of regular attendants. 

While not openly renouncing ‘any of the tenets of the 
orthodox Church, he has taken this step in order to be free 
to boldly declare the mistakes he thinks the orthodox 
Church is making to-day. These errors he touched upon in 
a sermon preached on Sunday evening, May 21, wherein 
he said, among other things : — 

“The officers and ministers of the Church are in the 
position of shepherds of the people as a flock; but the 
flocks are to-day looking over the fences around their bare- 
cropped pastures of past decades at greener fields, and say- 
ing to their shepherds, ‘ Remove this fence, or we will break 
it down.’ ... The Church has erected danger signals and 
said, Thou must not go beyond these; but Joshua went 
beyond the safety-line, and brought back good news to the 
Israelites who hesitated on the borders of the Promised 
Land. Jesus Christ, Newton, Luther, Kepler, these passed 
the pales set for men and brought a revelation to the world. 
I do not believe that God made belief in an infallible pope, 
I do not think he made immersion, apostolic succession, or a 
confession of faith, conditions of salvation. The Church 
cannot erect cast-iron bands about truth: it is a thing of 
life, and must grow, and burst its limits from generation to 
generation. The finality of revelation has not been made. 
New aspects of the truth in the Word of God and in Nature 
are yet to be found. But the Church has not the courage 
to break with whatever parts of traditional theology have out- 
lived their day. ... The Church is being crushed in the 
folds of the deadly money power, and a revolution from 
within her precincts must come before she can again become 
a power for awakening men’s moral consciousness.” 

L. B. 
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The Anniversaries. 


* 


The May Unitarian Festival was held in Music Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, June 1, at five o’clock. The assembly 
was called to order by the chairman of the Festival Commit- 
tee, Mr. William P. Fowler. A blessing was asked by Rev. 
George Batchelor. After the dinner a half-hour of social 
chat followed. 

In opening the exercises for the evening, Mr. Fowler spoke 
as follows : — 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Unitarians,— Most of us 
believe that the Unitarian name should be recognized and 
made prominent in every honorable way and on every suit- 
able occasion. Can there be any fitter time or place to up- 
hold the banner of Unitarianism than here and now? 

After a week of prayerful thought and taking counsel 
together for the good of our denomination we meet on the 
invitation of the Boston laymen to feast and be glad over all 
the good things that have come to us in the past week and 
the past year. We meet in this old Music Hall made dear 
to us by the memories of so many similar meetings in the 
years that are no more. We meet under the happiest 
auspices of successful denominational growth, both spiritual 
and material. From East and West alike come encouraging 
reports of new Unitarian churches founded, of old churches 
taking on new life, and of steady progress along our chosen 
lines. The Unitarian Association reports through its popu- 
lar and painstaking secretary the largest contributions 
toward its fund for missionary work received for many 
years. The meetings of this week have brought together 
delegates and representatives from all over our country in 
unusually large numbers, and the meetings themselves have 
been full of enthusiasm and holy zeal. 

There is another reason why we should rejoice and be 

- exceeding glad at this time. We are so fortunate as to have 
with us as our presiding officer to-night a Unitarian layman 
who stands high in authority in the executive department of 
our national government and equally high in the esteem and 
love of his fellow-countrymen, one who has always shed 
lustre on the Unitarian name in whatever public position he 
has been placed, whose qualities of clear thinking and right 
doing have just shone out so brightly through the murky 
clouds of a foreign war. Yet in all his eminent services to 
the State and the nation he has never swerved from a stead- 
fast devotion to our glorious Unitarian faith. 

Permit me to introduce Hon. John Davis Long. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


Mr. Chairman,— The charm of this occasion is its famili- 
arity. It is pure and unqualified delight to be here again at 
this Unitarian Festival. It is coming home. It is coming 
back to early scenes and among old friends, shaking the 
familiar hand and looking into familiar faces. I feel as if it 
were my place not to extend a welcome to you, but to my- 
self. 

We are searching always for the fountain of youth. It was 
a quest which of old was engaged in by those who sought it 
over the sea and in foreign lands. It was not altogether a 
false or an unreasonable quest; for the fountain of youth does 
exist, and may be found, and found with far less search than 
has been expended in the endeavor to find it. The fountain 
of youth is in the human heart. The fountain of youth is in 
the memories and associations of our own lives, and in recall- 
ing and renewing those we are indeed young again. 

Some years ago, when I was older than I am now 
[laughter], on more than one occasion I have had the pleasure 
of speaking to you from this familiar platform. I thought I 
came then with messages that had some virtue of wisdom or 
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of suggestion: to-night I come with none, only with the 
pleasant memory and the kind greeting. I recall, as you do, 
the past days,—the days when from here spoke James 
Freeman Clarke; when you heard the sympathetic eloquence 
of Robert Collyer; when Judge Hoar, with that inimitable 
wit of his and of his family, presided; when Holmes ad- 
dressed you, whose eyes sparkled even as his humor sparkled 
while he spoke. And not only these shining lights of our 
denomination, but all these seats before me filled with ear- 
nest and devoted men, whose service in the Unitarian cause 
had been so long and loyal and whose personal kindness and 
interest I can never forget. 

There is another reason why I find it pleasant to come 
back. At my present distant post the Unitarian spirit 
and culture and denominational zeal are not so com- 
mon as they are here in New England. I often think — 
as the New England spring, with its bursting May and 
blooming June, comes on—of your Festival, and of the 
conferences in the rural parishes in Plymouth and Middlesex 
and Norfolk, with their neighborly hospitality and inspir- 
ing exchange of sentiment; and I long to be back in your 
green pastures and still waters. The Unitarian is a rare bird 
outside of New England, The effect of his teaching, the in- 
fluence of his culture, is unbounded ; and their effect is to be 
found everywhere in the larger liberality of other denomina- 
tions, in the finer and loftier culture of other religious bodies, 
in the greater freedom of spirit and thought which are 
more and more everywhere abroad. But the old home 
associations of Unitarianism are not to be found away from 
here. 

During the winter I went with the Presidential party to 
Savannah, where we were most kindly and courteously re- 
ceived. Everything was done to make the visit pleasant. 
On Saturday afternoon we were taken down the river, and on 
returning the chairman of arrangements said: “'To-morrow 
is Sunday, and you will have the day to yourselves. We 
have all sorts of churches in Savannah, and you can go 
wherever you wish.” ‘‘ Well,” said the President, “I am a 
Methodist; and I think I will go to the Methodist Church.” 
After the others had expressed their choice, I said, ‘‘ Have 
not you some little struggling Unitarian church here in your 
city?” “No,” was his reply, ‘but we have a run-down 
Episcopal church that is almost as bad.” ([Laughter.] I 
did not accept the invitation, for I wanted the pure un- 
adulterated “badness” of our own denomination. 

I had hoped in returning to Massachusetts that I might 
have the pleasure of meeting with one at least of the old as- 
sociates of our faith, Dr. Hale. I see by the papers that he 
has retired from his immediate ministry, but I know you will 
all agree with me that his ministry is larger than that of any 
one church. It is the ministry of Boston, of New England, 
of all that fine fruitage, denominational, historic, and literary, 
which he has added to the culture of his country,— a ministry 
from which he can never retire so long as he lives, and that 
is forever. [Applause.] 

It is well worth a journey here to attend Brother Bald- 
win’s forty-eighth anniversary at the Christian Union, and 
find him still young and active in his noble work. I hope 
for him forty-eight more years of continued good service and 
happy life. It is worth while also to come on and see what 
the new secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
with his energy, force, and fire, is doing to build it up. I be- 
lieve that he appreciates, as we appreciate, that this is a very 
progressive, energetic, active, and forth-putting time in the 
world’s history, and is himself in his work an exemplifica- 
tion of its spirit. 

It is easy to look back over the field, and see what Unita- 
rianism has done. We feel it, we know it, we read it in the 
history of our country, in the character of our institutions, in 
the development of our churches, in the better thought of 
the time, in the literature of the age, and in the lives of men 
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and women. Expressed in one word, emancipation has been 
the Unitarian product of the past. ‘It is possible that in the 
line of intellectual and religious emancipation that work is 
practically concluded, and that there are in that respect 
practically no more worlds to conquer. 

Men have their limitations. Great men sometimes rise to 
the accomplishment of a great work which is the culmination 
of their effort in life, and from that time on add nothing. I 
have always felt that Webster, our mightiest statesman, cul- 
minated in his work when he laid the foundation of the sen- 
timent of national union so deep that the very civil convul- 
sion which he feared could not break it. I have felt that 
Grant culminated in his work when he had fought the great 
battle by which were reunited the Union and enfranchised 
the slave. I have felt that Gov. Andrew culminated his 
work when he laid down the gubernatorial office in Massa- 
chusetts, and that Napoleon culminated his when he had 
consolidated France. It may be that Unitarianism has cul- 
minated in the work of intellectual and religious emancipa- 
tion. But there is still other work to do, and it is a delight 
to see the Unitarian body moving on-to its accomplishment 
in harmony with the tremendous stride and energy of the 
world. It is the work of co-operation with the sentimental, 
the moral, the physical, and the scientific, and inventive 
forces of the age in bettering the condition of mankind, and 
carrying forward still the sweet, helpful, redeeming, saving, 
and uplifting gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Among the marked things of the times we note the ten- 
dency to concentrated and forceful effort, this mighty power 
of organization. What are these trusts but the expression of 
the spirit of concentrated power, of organized effort, of util- 
izing all forces toward accomplishing some definite purpose 
and end? Shall not this same forceful enginery of organi- 
zation be enlisted in behalf of the onward and more efficient 
progress of our Unitarian institution? Our churches are 
not to be side issues or picturesque ruins on the brink of the 
torrent which sweeps by, but a part of the force that con- 
trols that torrent and uses it as a means toward greater 
development and better ends. 

Another thing which we note is the amount of unexpended 
human energy which is abroad. As electricity which formerly 
ran to waste is now doing so much of the world’s work, 
so this human unexpended energy which has been lying idle 
or occupying itself with domestic drudgery is now put to 
more generous exercise. The immense development of 
wealth brings with it a great amount of leisure and unex- 
pended time. This with men finds its exercise in the voca- 
tions to which they are called or in their various enterprises: 
With women we see it finding exercise, not, as formerly, most 
in the church, but largely outside of it,— in the faith cure, in 
Christian Science, in organizations of the D.R. and the 
D.A.R., and in all sorts of movements that enlist their 
interest and zeal. I believe that more of that energy might 
be directed through the Church. It would be unfortunate 
for the Unitarian body to lose the help and stimulus which 
it might contribute to a common cause. 

I find, too, that in these strenuous times the old rivalry be- 
tween religion and science as relates to theology is utterly 
past, but is still alive in practical things. Is the Church, is 
religion, or are science and inventive genius, now doing most 
practically for the bettering of human conditions, for making 
homes more comfortable, labor less drudgery, the enjoyments 
of life larger? May I refer to a homely illustration? With 
this vulgar expansion of wealth which marks our time, and 
with this exaggerated and extravagant flaunting of riches, 
there has sometimes been danger of some sharp violence be- 
tween the rich and the poor. What is the one symbol which 
used to mark off the poor man from the rich man? I have 
sometimes thought it was that the rich man could ride while 
the poor man went afoot, the rich man riding in his carriage 
and throwing his dust in the face of the pedestrian. All 
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danger of irritation has now happily been entirely dissipated, 
not by the teachings of the Church, not by any new faith, not 
even by the sweet persuasions of religion, but by: the igyen-: » 
tion of the man,— who ought to have a monument ds much ~ 
as the discoverer of ether or Martin Luther,— the man who 
invented the bicycle. [Laughter and applause.] The bicycle 

is the great safety-valve. The man who owns one rides his 
own steed, which carries with it no expense, and throws his 
dust in the face of his old rival. It costs him nothing for 
keep. He can buy his whole turn-out for $14.70, which is 
the latest price quoted for ‘‘ the best bicycle in the world,’”— 
the advertisement says so. [Laughter.] *=- 

It is a practical world. But there is one thing it has not 
outgrown,—and here is» your work, ye preachers of the 
gospel,— and that is the teachings, the life, the example, the 
precepts, the sacred words, of Jesus Christ. [Applause.] 
One of those chaps who go about asking questions of people 
who are in public life, once asked me whether I believed in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. I said, “ No, I do not believe in 
his divinity ; but I do believe in him.” [Applause.] : 

The other night in Washington at the national peacc jubi- 
lee there was a beautiful exhibition of fireworks at the close 
of the day. The battles of Manila and Santiago were repeated 
in magnificent displays of fire. Bombs and rockets broke j 
high in the air, with colors of marvellous glory and dazzling 
beauty. The people, some fifteen or twenty thousand, sat on 
the slope below the Washington monument, and looked on at 
the exhibition. As it was going on, I happened to turn 
round ; and I saw that exquisite shaft in the dimness of the 
evening air tinged here and there with various shades of 
light, and springing from the earth to the sky the majestic 
beauty of its simplicity of line and mighty massiveness of 
base and height. I recalled the beautiful things in our capi- 
tal city, the exquisite library, the spacious capitol, the beauti- 
ful buildings of all kinds there to be seen; but, as I turned 
back to this shaft, it seemed to me in its eternal calm so grace- 
ful, so simple, so strong, so commanding, that it filled the 
heart as no other architecture could. There was repose and 
shelter beneath it. Of the brilliant fireworks, nothing was 
left but the burnt-out sticks and melancholy stagings. But 
the monument stood eternal. So it is I believe that, after all 
our free thinking,— and may it go on !— after all our liberality, 
after all our culture, after all our activity in every line of 
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-thought,— and may all these increase ! — we turn back with a 


sweet sense of security and domesticity to the character, the 
name, the teaching, the religion of Jesus Christ which you 
preachers promulgate to the world, and which the Unitarian 
finds rounding out to the broadest demands of his reason and 
his affection, of his head and his heart. [Applause.] 


The following hymn written for the occasion by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton was then sung : — 


In happy thoughts of former days 

The saints and heroes oft appear: 
Transfigured in a radiant past, 

Their deeds we praise, their names revere. 


Lo! in our day God’s chosen ones 

Serve where the old-time prophets stood, 
Baptized with fearless love of truth, 

Aglow with zeal for human good. 


¥. 
We bless the old, we hail the new, : 4 
From heights above the call is heard ; ; 
Our vision greets the wider view, 
Our hearts by sacred hopes are stirred. 


Upon the altar of our faith a ~ we 
We lay fresh vows in earnest prayer; + eee co 
7 For God and Country, Truth and Right, ; 
We join with those who grandly dare. a 


The first address of the evening was given by Rev. C. G. 
Ames. In introducing him, Mr. Long paid a tribute to the Pe 
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work of the minister, saying that ‘““‘no more generous, faith- 
ful, and devoted service is anywhere rendered than by the 
clergy: _...+-What our blessed New England would have 
been *without their influence it is hard to imagine.” 


ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


I do not know how long it may have been since the Uni- Zs 
tarian laymen of Boston set up this gracious custom of offer- 


ing an annual banquet to the ministers and their wives; but 
I remember with lively interest that just forty years ago — on 
the very day of the Festival, I think— some courteous hand 
extended to me a couple of tickets which corresponded to 
the two seats in a corner under the gallery at the further end 
of that right-hand table. For the first time I saw the elegant 
assembly and the shining faces. For the first time I heard 


some of the great voices which have since fallen into silence. 


Almost for the first time I found myself asking, Is there 
room in this goodly fellowship for such as I? From the 
speeches of that evening, I recall but a simple sentence. 
A young minister, Thomas J. Mumford, spoke of himself as 
a “Western patriarch,” because he had held his post at 
Detroit for eight years. How little I dreamed that eighteen 
years later I should be sitting uneasily in his vacant chair as 
editor of the Christian Register! How little I dreamed that 
at the end of forty years I, too, should salute myself as one 
of the patriarchs, having outlived nearly all that great hall 
full of ministers and laymen! It was two years before the 
Civil War. How the great events came crowding! and now 
still they crowd, and crowd us with them! 

Gentlemen of the parishes, I am here at your invitation to 
respond to your courtesy, to thank you in the name of all 
these ministers and their wives, not alone for the bounty of 
the tables, nor even for that generous provision which sets 
our tables the whole year round, but also for the habitual 
comradeship and co-operation which our spiritual relations 
have made possible. 

We are called, along with you, to’ the task of continuing 
the world’s sacred history. Others have labored: we and 
you have entered into their labors. Far back beyond that 
generation which filled these places in 1859; far back beyond 
the luminous days of Bellows and Hedge and Clarke and 
Putnam and Furness, of the Peabodys and Ellises; far back 
of the days of Parker and Channing and Priestley and Free- 
man}; far back of the times of Wesley and Whitefield or of 
Bradford and Robinson; ages before Luther or Saint Fran- 
cis or Carlo Borromeo; back even of the ministry of the 
great apostles,— our faith makes its pilgrimage to the foot of 
that cross where the heart of our great ascended Brother and 
Leader and Lord of salvation broke, only to become for all 
time a symbol of that healing stream of Love which flows 
from the throne of God; and all of this to put us ministers 
and people here to-night in the line of succession with that 
great Forerunner and with his forerunners, the illustrious 
prophets and saints who have been in Hebrew lands and 
many other lands since the world was. 

Yes, we take our turn. We have a place and a part, thank 
Heaven; and I believe, with Brother Slicer, that we may as 
well enjoy our religion. 

This great festival —like the other gatherings of Anniver- 
sary Week and at the various conferences — certainly helps 
to keep us in heart and hope; for we realize that we are not 
alone in our struggling parishes and our scattered little groups 
of worshippers and workers. ‘There are others,” and their 
hearts beat with ours. But it is a good time to read the 
story of Gideon and his three hundred picked men, made 
good — like Leonidas and that other three hundred — against 
uncounted thousands. I have heard that the Lord can save 
by few as well as by many, and that he can even use a worm 
to thresh a mountain. 


More than sixty years ago, up in the hill country, I was. 
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edified by a bit of unclassical oratorio. ‘The words ran this 
way :— 
“Little David with his sling 
At Goliath let a-ling, 
Hit Goliath in the head, 
And knocked him down stone-dead.” 


“ Stone-dead.” It took me a half-century to realize that that 

-epithet was of itself a happy hit. But an ingenious preacher 
might draw comfort for Unitarians from that story of David _ 
and Goliath. If David had been bigger, he might not have 
been so handy and nimble with his sling. If Goliath had 
been smaller, he would not have been so fair a mark. 

I congratulate this company that Providence has assigned 
us an honorable place in a minority of many minorities. 
The pagans outnumber the Christians, the Roman Catholics 
outnumber the Protestants. Of a hundred sects we are 
among the smallest; and in their sight we are as a few grass- 
hoppers in a wide meadow. 

It must still be true, as Dr. Watts sadly says, that — 


“ Wisdom shows a narrow path, 
With here and there a traveller.” 


It doesn’t hurt. And it gives us some fine advantages. 
The members of a small tribe encamped among larger tribes 
are apt to know each other and to draw close together. An 
Episcopalian lady says their religious body is too bulky to 
handle itself or to move easily. The quick-steppers chafe 
and fret against the necessity of keeping pace with the 
slow-steppers. It is like the Englishman’s difficulty about 
getting up in the morning. He could make up his mind, 
but he couldn’t make up his body. Now the Unitarians 
haven’t so much body to make up. It ought to be easy for us 
to put ourselves in motion. Ah, if only we could believe it! 

A small denomination may have large responsibilities and 
may carry on a large business if it have a large soul and a 
large faith,—the faith of the missionary Cary to “expect 
great things from God, and attempt great things for God.” 
Mr. Crothers might speak for us, as he has spoken for man- 
kind in general, when he says, “ We are surprised at our own 
versatility because we are able to fail in so many different 
ways.”- But this may mean that we have not yet got our 
hand in: we haven’t fairly learned our spiritual trade. All 
the more must we practise at it. We may as well be modest 


‘and humble; for we have done some things we ought not to 


have done, and left undone many which we ought to have 
done. It is of little use to imitate the Irishman who turned 
his stockings in order “to conceal the hole on the other 
side.” 

It is an omen of good that the ministers and people are 
not apart, and that we acknowledge a common standard. 
Let us face the music together and accept our blessed obliga- 
tions. It is worth while to say that, even if it sounds like 
preaching. Have we not been reminded more than once 
during this holy week that preaching is our business? Did 
not one of our number give voice to our tremulous concern 
as to what we should say and how we should say it, “as 
God’s messengers and as lovers of souls’? 

You, Mr. Chairman, have done some swearing in your 
time. You know the pressure of the oath of office,— how it 
urges and how it restrains. And you can appreciate the 
force of the minister’s vow,— how it holds him to the divine 
business. Prophets and apostles can give only this account 
of themselves: “We believe, and therefore we speak; not as 
pleasing men, but God, who trieth our hearts.” This is the 
only freedom the pulpit can claim or wish. But there must 
be equal freedom in the pew,— freedom enough to go round. 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
Simple openness to truth; then brave fidelity to personal 
conviction: is there any other safe and sensible rule for the 
conduct of life? 

. Fidelity to personal conviction is not exactly the same 
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thing as following one’s private whims and prejudices. Nor 
does it imply that what we call our convictions are always 
well founded. Every man has a right to select his pope 
or to be his own pope; but woe to him if he sets up a pre- 
tence of infallibility! Time may prove any of us in the 
wrong. But we shall be more deeply and sadly in the wrong 
if at any stage of proceedings we are false at heart. No 
man is damned in this universe for an honest error of judg- 
ment: any man is damned for acting against conscience. 
Every one of us is impanelled in the vast jury of humanity. 
Every one of us must hold himself to render verdict without 
haste, but also without fear or favor, according to his own 
understanding of the law and the evidence, or tumble into 
hell,— the hell of self-contempt. j 

If, as often happens, those events which are the argu- 
ments of Providence should knock our pet theories to pieces, 
we need not concern ourselves for the pieces; they are poor 
property. 

I know the pitfalls of free thinking, having sometimes 
stumbled into them. But do we not often get more deeply 
bemired in the bog of thoughtlessness? Renan sees “ some- 
thing pathetic in the vacuum created by a man who will not 
think for fear of thinking ill.” And it has sometimes 
occurred to me that the further one is removed from being 
a fool, the more material there is in him forasaint. So, then, 
if you are fortunate enough to hear sermons which do not 
make you sleepy, and which shed a little light on the way 
and the work of your life, thank God, and let the preacher 
know it. 

It is quite in our line of business to assist in clarifying 
the common intelligence, to brace the moral nature of the 
people, to confirm public spirit, and to inculcate personal 
independence, along with respect for all honest differences. 
So far as Unitarians contribute to these results, they deserve 
well of the republic. There is no scarcity of air in a free 
land, and every man is entitled to draw a full breath. 

In England, eighty odd years ago, when the movement for 
Catholic emancipation was beginning to drag its slow length 
along, and George III. regarded its friends as his enemies, 
Francis Horner, a patriotic M.P., declared that even a 
member of the government who opposed the bill merely 
because the king opposed it was guilty of moral profligacy 
and of a surrender of constitutional liberty. To oppose any 
measure or to favor any measure, simply to please the king, 
regardless of considerations of justice and public welfare, 
would be an act of disloyalty to the whole realm and to the 
sovereign himself. 

In America the majority is king. Willingly or unwill- 
ingly, the good citizen submits. But he does not submit his 
judgment, he does not submit his conscience: he, too, is a 
king; and, when he uncrowns himself, he betrays his coun- 
try, which claims all there is of him, and mostly the man 
within the man. The republic takes detriment and loses 
dignity whenever the least of its citizens goes down on all 
fours. All the more shame would it be for me to decry or 
disparage your right to differ from me in politics or in relig- 
ion, or to impugn your motives because you dissent from my 
conclusions. I shall deserve the name of “Little Ameri- 
can” when I am too narrow in my principles or my sympa- 
thies to respect equal freedom of thought and expression in 
this great committee of the whole where seventy millions are 
called to deliberate. 

I take this to be a part of our Unitarian tradition, a part 
of our religious work. Our churches are training schools 
for free souls, and therefore for free citizenship. Channing 
speaks for you and me when he says, “I owe so much to my 
country that I cannot be indifferent to its interests.” But 
he spoke of freedom as “the breath of life,” and expressed 
his horror of “ the tyranny of the multitude and of opinion 
over the individual.” 

The Unitarian protest against this tyranny was never more 
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needed than now. We are told that the battle for free 
thought and free speech has been fought and won for all 
time. I wish it could be believed. But the new forms of 
bondage are not less dangerous because they are subtle. In 
our democratic society the social pressure is felt like a thou- 
sand atmospheres. We have indeed no further use for a 
disintegrating individualism ; but why can we not have an 
integrating individualism,—the associated and corporate 
life of free men and free women,— instead of this mixed 
multitude, which includes so many who dare not call their 
souls their own? Will not society itself be worth more to 
us when we can see a clearer light in each other’s eyes? 


“The day that makes a man a slave 
Takes half his worth away.” 


And any man becomes a slave when he abdicates the throne 
of his mind to a “boss,” whether that boss be a demagogue, 
a party, a majority, a priest, a church, or his own selfishness. 
How Lowell scorned to wear these chains ! 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, suffering, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truths they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


And I think they are not less enslaved when their fetters are 
forged by their own cranky eccentricities, so that they can 
agree with nobody but themselves. 

It is no small part of the glory of our work that it sets it- 
self into the life of society and of the general civilization. 
Ibsen regards it as the function of free society “to ennoble 
every man.” This, too, is the function of a true Church. 
We must work toward it, North and South, East and West. 
We must work toward making nobles of the whole people, 
else we shall run the risk of all being ignoble together. 
However our foreign or imperial problems are settled, we 
must not neglect our domestic conditions. 

To permit the increase of a degraded class at the bottom 
of society is to spread the poison and shame to the very top. 
Horace Mann felt this when he said, “They are the basest © 
sort who do nothing for the benefit of mankind.” 

At any rate, the average is lowered when any single life is 
lowered. So far as a man is worthless to himself, so far he 
impoverishes the neighborhood. 

But every American citizen, wherever born, having a good 
head on him, a true heart in him, with a sound backbone, and 
supporting himself squarely on his own feet, gives the republic - 
two more legs to stand on; and this holds good whether that 
pair of legs be white or black, red or yellow. And the public 
welfare is menaced by every mean white man, rich or poor, 
cultured or raw, in high station or low, in soldier-clothes or 
in common garb, as really as by the lowest jungle-bred child 
of the tropics. 

Whatever our practice, our Unitarian principles are in 
entire harmony with the democratic principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. We have proclaimed that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and man; that “all 
minds are of one family”; that reason and justice are the laws 
of the world; that the reign of right is the reign of God; 
that a wrong done to the lowest is a crime against the 
Highest; that nothing can be too good for a human being, 
God’s immortal child. It is impossible to say how far our 
little candle has thrown its beams. If it be true that the 
czar of Russia has felt the influence of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, as Abraham Lincoln felt that of Theodore Parker, and — 
as the civilized world feels more and more the pervasive 
spirit of Emerson, who that has felt the touch of heaven 
on his lips or in his soul may fear to speak or to live in 
vain? 
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The statesmanship of the future—the better civilization 
and social order of coming centuries— must build on the 
foundation of our principles;— principles, indeed, which we 
did not originate, but which it has been our mission to 
emphasize and enforce. We must not weaken that emphasis ; 
we must not lower the standard. We must stand fast in the 
liberty of truth; we must not dilute our message with sophis- 
tries suggested by our love of ease or by the faithlessness of 
those who teach the philosophy of despair, and say that man- 
kind will never respond to any appeal which is not addressed 
to fear and selfishness, and that for the masses of mankind 
there is nothing better than to “rule them and fool them.” 
Be it our part still to believe in the omnipotence of truth and 
love. 


“For right is right as God is God, 
And right the day shall win.” 


The following hymn written for the festival by Rev. Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer was then sung : — 


Again we gather at one board, 
Our hearts with Nature’s own in tune, 
While from her golden urn is poured 
The lavish wealth of opening June. 


One Life we own, one Spirit share, 
One revelation manifold ; 

One purpose high, as on we fare, 
One faith in growing freedom hold. 


What voices call from out the past, 
What memories glad this festal hour; 
What visions light the future vast, 
To gird with courage and with power! 


O Thou by whom our fathers wrought, 
In whom from earthly toil they rest, 
Still hold us open to thy thought, 
And faithful to thy high behest. 


Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar was next introduced as 
a brave soldier of the Union and a soldier of the Lord. 
An abstract of his address follows : — 


RESPONSE TO THE CLERGY, BY GEN. W. W. BLACKMAR. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is very difficult 
to know how to address the presiding officer of the evening. 
In other countries, so distinguished an officer would be at 
least “ Your Highness”; but what the Secretary of the Navy 
without his uniform and off the quarter-deck is, I do not 
know. But this I do know,— that the title that springs from 
our hearts and lips, the title that we love, and which Massa- 


‘chusetts gave to him time and again, is Governor. [Ap- 


plause.] As Unitarians, we are proud of him; and we love 
him, and keep him in a prominent place as our sample Uni- 
tarian. [Laughter and applause.| 

I know how much our guests enjoy this feast, because I am 
the son of a country clergyman and I know the life in the 
minister’s home. We all know more than you think we do 
about the trials and cares that beset your path in life. We 
know — bless your hearts ! how you have to skimp and manage, 
especially those in country parishes, to keep things even and 
to educate the children. We also know your earnest, unself- 
ish work; and we give you credit and thank you, both min- 
isters’ wives and ministers. 

When you become despondent and think the world is not 
progressing and that the hard, honest work that you are 
doing is not producing what it ought, then look back, not one 
year or two, but twenty-five, fifty, a hundred, and see what 
immense progress has been made in liberal thought, and take 
comfort. 

You will pardon me if I refer to some of the milestones 
that I have passed. It would be impossible in this our dear 
country to-day for a true-hearted, noble clergyman to be ex- 
communicated because he could not believe and could not 
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preach the doctrine of infant damnation; and yet within 
seventy yéars my dear old father was excommunicated from 
the Methodist Church for that reason. But he got his re- 
ward in his old age in the grand sunshine that came into his 
life from the preaching of Minot J. Savage. 

Again, no minister of any denomination would now stand 
in Park Street Church pulpit and pray that a hook might be 
put in the mouth of a Unitarian clergyman; and yet within 
my easy memory that very prayer was offered in relation to 
the man who stood here and blessed the souls that listened 
to him, Theodore Parker. [Applause.] 

Gen. Blackmar then instanced as a proof of the advance 
in liberality the fact that the Boston Public Library has long 
been open on Sunday, and related the various steps that led 
to that opening, showing that it was almost entirely the 
results of the efforts of Unitarians, the mayor who signed 
the permission being Henry L. Pierce. 

Gen. Blackmar closed as follows: “I was a soldier 
in the Civil War, and I learned to love my country and my 
flag. I have followed that flag through the valleys of dark- 
ness, defeat, and sorrow out on the hills of the Appomattox, 
and then into the bright prosperity of peace and strength. 
In the same way I love the Unitarian name and the Unita- 
rian banner of faith; and I would have no Unitarian refuse 
his money, his influence, his work, for any good cause. But 
let us be a little clannish, and remember the glorious work be- 
ing done by our Unitarian Association. Give to it generously 
of your money and your help. It is not work for self-aggran- 
dizement, but that the great mass of the people may see our 
column marching by and fall in, and, catching the step, go 
on to greater light and better things. Let us then march 
together under the Unitarian banner, on which are inscribed 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 


The president said that he would introduce the next 
speaker, not as one eminent in literature and in philanthropic 
work, or even as the daughter of one of the most distin- 
guished Unitarian clergymen, but just as his classmate 
Samuel Wells’s wife (laughter), Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Mrs. Wells spoke as follows : — 


ADDRESS OF KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


I take your greeting as given in memory of my father, the 
first secretary of the American Unitarian Association, who 
drew up its simple constitution, and who was one of its presi- 
dents. Some of you who are here to-night perchance helped in 
the welcome given him thirty-four years ago to-day, when sud- 
denly he was called upon to speak from this very platform. 
Surprised as he then was, greater would have been his amaze- 
ment if he had foreseen that women ever would speak in 
public; and yet I like to remember that it was he who first 
brought women into official relation to Unitarianism by his 
appointment of Miss Lucretia Crocker as delegate to the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. That very fraternity 
helped to forecast the altruistic spirit which to-day is the 
white man’s burden; and, far back of the time when the 
familiar letters of A. U. A. symbolized nationalism and co- 
operation, there were the years when A. U. A might have 
meant Amiable Umpires of Athanasius. 

I have been told that I must be neither didactic nor 
lengthy,and must not speak of men and women. Yet, surely, 
I may allude to their transfiguration into ministers and 
ministers’ wives ; and, though the ministers are no longer our 
father confessors,— because we have learned to rely on our- 
selves, do our own thinking, bear our own burdens,— we 
still turn to them for co-operation, as did our parents, and 
bring to them our grateful tributes of honor and trust. We 
object to the truth of the anagram that one finds in the letters 
of the word parishioners,—“I hire parsons.” Rather do we say 
that we are their pupils, and that their salaries are our tuition 
fees, as we learn from them how near man can be unto God, 
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Yet with the shining memory within me of the old days 
when there was no eight-hour law for men, and when a min- 
ister’s work, like that of a woman’s, was never done, do I 
aver that it is harder now to be a minister than it was when 
the American Unitarian Association began ; for to-day a min- 
ister has to be preacher, pastor, and philanthropist, and the 
parishioners are as intelligent as the ministers. Still, I 
doubt if any one of our ministers, in his calls as a pastor, has 
a finer gift for memory of family affairs than Secretary Long. 
For a Massachusetts farmer told me that Mr. Long owed 
his re-election as governor to his power of remembrance. It 
was at an agricultural fair when the people of the town, and 
this farmer in particular, had vowed that Long should not be 
re-elected, that the farmer and the governor met; and, as 
they shook hands, the governor inquired after the farmer’s 
wife, and the rheumatism in the third finger of her left hand, 
which had troubled her a year ago, That question saved 
the governor; for the farmer told his friends that a man 
with such a memory outdid their minister, and that it was 
safe to re-elect him. No governor’s wife has as yet been a 
minister, though we rejoice that the poor of the city are 
under the custody of one of them as overseer. You know 
the old proverb, An ounce of mother is worth a pound of 
clergy. If that is true of a layman’s wife, how much truer 
is it of a clergyman’s wife! 

Our ministers’ wives,—they are the women of tact and 
energy, of economy, making much out of nothing, of grace 
and service, of cheer and strength, of wisdom and dignity, of 
scholarship and sociability, who have shown us other women 
how to work in humble ways and how to lift those ways into 
spheres of usefulness. To the ministers’ wives honor and 
glory and thanksgiving forever. 

But, friends, I cannot stand here to-night without thinking 
of the part which all Unitarian women are to take in the 
unfolding of Unitarianism. The Puritan days of Christianity 
with its wail, ‘‘I cry that I sin” anagram, are passing away 
before the buoyancy of faith which sings, “ I rejoice that I live.” 
Unto us is committed the trust of an organization bounded 
neither by dogmas nor race and unfettered by a law of prece- 
dents which would compel us to do that which, right once, is 
wrong now, an organization that shall ever be frank and 
flexible, an organization that shall widen outwardly from 
individualism into congregationalism, with never a bishop 
nor synod nor council as restraining force, and yet shall 
deepen into the interior communion of the single soul with 
God, an organization that shall be so sympathetic that.it 
will win all the doubting into the sunlit pastures of Unitarian- 
ism. 

We, as Unitarian women guided by the principles of free in- 
quiry, the Channing doctrine of the dignity of human nature, 
the Theodore Parker emphasis on the immanence of God, 
with Plato and Hegel for their sponsors, with Christ as our 
High Priest, and the Bible as our prayer-book, we stand 
here to-day helpers in Unitarianism, because it is that one 
form of thought which best justifies God unto man and solves 
the problem of evil. 

We believe in an organization of Unitarian forces, but not 
of Unitarianism, in a breadth of personal sympathy rather 
than in a distinctive policy. We believe Unitarianism 
includes philanthropy as the greater includes the less, and 
that as Unitarians our work should first be given to the 
building up of churches; that the little wayside churches 
need fostering as well as those of the college towns; and that, 
while no minister need be rich, none should have so little to 
live upon as do many of them. We would build in faith, and 
we would reap as we have done at Harlem. To strengthen 
the future, we would not dishearten the present. 

As women, then, we give to you ministers and to you 
ministers’ wives a faith as strong as your own, built on the 
everlasting foundations of human consciousness and eternal 
law. For out of the mother’s, the wife’s love, because the 
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child, the husband, has died, do we know God lives; and 
thus we bring to you ministers, not our hope, but our belief 
in immortality. We come here to a priestly festival, to a 
rededication of all our strength toward making others happy ; 
and in this one thought we no longer talk of the sympathy 
of religions, but the sympathy zw religion. This is the impe- 
rial Unitarianism of expansion to which our president, John 
Long, has given his official sanction by coming from Wash- 
ington to lead us to-night with the peace commissioners of 
our festival into the radiant splendor of the wide-world 
Unitarianism that is to be. 


The PrEesIpDENT.— There is a West no longer, as distin- 
guished from the East; but we have a clergyman here from 
a Western town —the beautiful city of Madison — whom I 
will introduce to you, Rev. W. D. Simonds. 


ADDRESS OF W. D. SIMONDS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and G'entlemen,— Said one clergy-'' 
man to another, “Is your church united?” “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “we are all solidly frozen together.” [Laughter.] That 
is not the case here to-night, for this is really a melting occa- 
sion. 

I have been introduced to you as one from the West. We 
Westerners — modest to a fault in everything else—are a 
little proud of our country, of our great prairies, of our nu- 
merous cities of uncertain size, of our countless farms and 
mortgages. But we some of us are most proud of the little 
lonely, brave, undaunted Unitarian churches that, a thousand 


_ miles from Boston, dare stand for the newer faith. 


I have to-night to thank you for your splendid hospitality. 
It is a thing that I shall long remember, that I could stand 
for a moment on that platform where Theodore Parker — 
the Jupiter of the American pulpit— once gave the world 
lessons in liberty, truth, and righteousness that the world will 
never forget. 

But I feel at home here for another reason besides that of 
your hospitality. It was my good fortune to spend my child- 
hood and youth in that State which gave Ethan Allen to the 
Revolutionary struggle; which gave Stephen Douglas and 
Matthew Hale Carpenter to the world; which gave to your 
national councils George F. Edmands and that man of stain- 
less record, a noble Unitarian, Justice Morrill. [Applause.] 
And, though I do not grow so enthusiastic over it myself, yet 
I have been told that every man in Vermont has grown per- 
ceptibly taller in the last year, and that Camel’s Hump and 
Mt. Mansfield have lifted their heads nearer the stars since 
Dewey’s victory at Manila. And, as Vermont is now nothing 
but a suburb of Boston, I feel quite at home here of course. 
[ Applause. ] 

I have but one theme on which I would speak to-night, the 
history of the Unitarian Church in America and the largeness 
of her opportunity. Whatever her faults, that Church has 
been the pioneer of religious progress in this country. It 
began with the protest of noble men against a worse Bible 
in favor of a better Bible. Our fathers chose deliberately 
from that book those texts that gave to the universe a just 
God and to the earth an upright man. The battle waged for 
a full generation, and what we have done as a church in ac- 
cepting the better Bible must be done by every communion 
in this broad land. They must fight our fight and win our 
victory if they can. \ 

Then came the second phase of the Unitarian struggle. 
About the year 1840 the word “ transcendental ” came into use, 
but it was not easily understood. Two men on a Massa- 
chusetts farm were discussing it. One asked, What is Tran- 
scendentalism? And the other replied: Do you see that bank 
of sand and those swallows digging holes in it? Well, take 
away the bank of sand and take away the swallows and 
leave the holes, and that is Transcendentalism. [Laughter.] 
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But, notwithstanding ridicule, Emerson could give his great 
Divinity School address in 1838, and Parker his discourse on 
the “‘ Transient and the Permanent in Christianity ” in 1841 ; 
and the Unitarians of that day who were of a progressive 
spirit could, and did, appeal from the authority of the Church 
and from dogma and creed to the authority of the living, 
loving, human soul. And by and by after that conflict it 
could be truly said that Emerson preached in all our churches. 

What next? After the Civil War came the word “ evolution ” ; 
and we, almost alone of all the Christian communions, ad- 
justed ourselves to the new scientific word, and what we 
have done every church must do. But I ask, What is next 
for us Unitarians? A Unitarian said in my hearing that we 
have only to wait, and the other denominations will catch up 


“with us. To wait is to die. To wait is to go into spiritual 


bankruptcy. We shall die unless we find legitimate work for 
the age. The new age coming will be profoundly sociologi- 
cal and profoundly spiritual. It will aim to make a better 
world. Boston has this week been honoring a brave soldier, 
Gen. Wheeler ; but Gen. Wheeler is reported in the paper as 
saying that he believes that whatever is is right. Boston 
will do well not to accept that philosophy, for there is not 
amore Satanic doctrine than that whatever is is right. What 
would Garrison and Sumner have said to have such a doc- 
trine go unrebuked in Boston? It is then the work of the 
Unitarian body to say that in society as at present organized 
what is is of right and it is our business to make it right. If 
there is any man perfectly satisfied with existing social con- 
ditions, he has two diseases, a hardening of the heart and a 
‘softening of the brain. If there is anything that tries me, it 
is to hear some dapper little clergyman, who never took hold 
of the business end of a day’s work in his life, who has had 
his three meals a day ever since he cut his teeth, who could 
not chop a tree without danger of chopping his legs, and 
who, if left with nothing but his hands, would be a beggar or 
a pauper in thirty days,— it tries me to hear such a man talk 
of the compensations of poverty, and decry certain noble dis- 
content in the modern conscience. Poverty! I have slept 
in its hard bed. I have eaten at its scant table. I have 
gazed into its gaunt face. I have felt the clutch of its bony 
hand. And I declare that hopeless, rayless, blighting poverty 
is not of God, but of the devil! 

Now shall we preach socialism? No, it is incomplete. 
It is unsatisfactory to the sober thought of the world. What 
shall we preach? Communism? No, it is intellectual mad- 
ness as well.as social injustice. Whatshall we do? Calmly, 
bravely, nobly, as free men, we must educate the conscience 
of the rich man until he will consecrate his talent for prop- 
erty production to the welfare of humanity. We must edu- 
cate the professional man until the physician shall be again 
the healer of his race. We must educate the lawyer until it 
shall be agony for him to uphold the wrong. We must 
educate the preacher until no cathedral church and no cathe- 
dral salary can swerve him from the utterance of his honest 
conviction. We must educate the poor man until he is will- 
ing to labor and to wait while dwelling under a form of gov- 
ernment that gives him an honest chance for a better and a 
nobler day. Never have we needed a citizenship of such 
high order as to-day. I cannot ask you to look at the South 
where men are yet burned at the stake without trial by jury 
(and every time that that occurs the United States Constitu- 
tion is shrivelled in the fire). I cannot discuss the Philip- 
pines, because it is too hot and that is a burning question ; 
but it will take the highest citizenship to deal with that sub- 
ject. And, if we forget the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, if we forget the principles upon which our 
government is founded, we shall learn to curse our victories 
very soon. 

- Tt is then the business of the Unitarian Church to promote 
civic virtue, to make this a better and a cleaner world. It is 
the duty of the Unitarian Church to preach a profound spirit- 
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ual new birth for mankind, though I hesitate to use the 
word “spiritual” it has been so much abused. But let men 
and women go out into the world and do a man’s work and 
a woman’s work, and in the golden hours of release from 
honest toil will come the joy which makes this life a heaven. 
Let the Church go out and do the work of a church in the 
world, and it will help to bring in the golden era of humanity 
that shall enter unconsciously into a spirituality that will fill 
the soul with light and peace. 

And so I say to the old men gathered here, Go forward! 
It is the grandest thing on earth for an old man to go to his un- 
speakably great reward from the foremost lines of progress. 
And I say to the men in the meridian of life, Go forward into 
the new duties of the new day, which is your only opportunity ! 
And I say to the young men, My brothers, let us go forward 
to this new and greater work. It is not enough to be as 
good as the fathers: we must be better. We must not only 
do a work which shall equal theirs, but we must do a nobler 
work, according to our wider opportunity. And, as Gari- 
baldi promised his soldiers hunger, wounds, weariness, cold, 
nakedness, death, but victory, so I promise you weariness, 
pain, struggle, but victory here; and by and by the approval 
of that God whose smile is heaven. 

The exercises closed with the doxology and benediction. 


Spiritual Life. 


The humblest man or woman can live splendidly. That 
is the royal truth we need to believe, you and I, who have no 
“mission” and no great sphere to move in.—Willam 
Gannett. 

st 


Be not diverted from your duty by any idle reflections the - 
silly world may make on you; for their censures are not in 
your power, and consequently should be no part of your con- 
cern.—/pictetus. 

ae 


The very first thing in a Christian life is to present one’s 
self to God, to lay one’s self on the altar. It is easier to offer 
God a few activities than to give him a heart—/. 2. Miller. 


Js 


For all of us the road Aas to be walked every step, and the 
uttermost farthing paid. The gate will open wide to wel- 
come us, but will not come to meet us. Neither is it any use 
to turn aside: it only makes the road longer and harder.— 
George MacDonald. 

oe 


Love is the greatest thing that God can give us, for him- 
self is love; and it is the greatest thing we can give to God, 
for it will also give ourselves, and carry with it all that is 
ours. Itis the great commandment, and it is all the com- 
mandments ; for it is the fulfilling of the law.—/eremy Taylor. 


wt 
PRAYER, 


We thank thee, Lord, with humble and grateful hearts, for 
every moment of religious peace, when we feel that thou art 
with us, and our doubts and fears are laid to rest. We bless 
thee for every devout fervor, for every heavenward aspira- 
tion, which lifts up our spirits to thy dwelling-place. Grant 
us, O God, to know the joy of the nearer communion and 
purer service of the heavenly life; and whether thou leadest 
us in green pastures and beside the still waters, or through © 
the valley of the shadow of death, we will fear no evil. Our 
heart shall rest in thee, and nothing shall separate us from 
thy love, Amen, : 
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Epictetus. 


As some forgotten child at midnight creeps 
Amid the aisles of dark cathedral halls, 
And, trembling, feels along the sculptured walls 
Until the gloom o’ermasters and he sleeps; 
And when the morning sunshine leaps 
Through jewelled panes, and daylight calls 
The lonely sleeper, lo! he lies where falls 
The shadow of the cross the chancel keeps: 


So thy great soul in darkness passed 
Adown this minster-life ; groped on through loss 
And pain, the night of slavery and care, 
Until victorious sleep outmatched at last. 
Thy stiffened arms reached almost to a cross: 
God gave thee radiant morning otherwhere. 
— Fames Arnold Blaisdell. 


Literature. 


Letters of Carlyle.* 


This book is a very real addition to 
Carlyle literature,—one that we could ill 
afford to spare. Mr. Copeland has written 
an admirable introduction, and in the course 
of the letters has introduced considerable 
matter that is helpful toward their elucida- 
tion, and in many places shows how far and 
recklessly Froude went astray. Without writ- 
ing Carlylese, it is as if he sometimes 
dipped his pen in Carlyle’s ink-stand, and 
contracted something of the freshness and the 
vigor of his style, though nothing of its in- 
digo hue. The principal point made is that 
Carlyle was much given to a habit of ‘‘pro- 
tective resemblance, ’’—the idea is Mr. Cope- 
land’s, not the form,—and adapts himself to 
his correspondents in an effective manner. 
A question in psychology ensues. Does it 
show the strength of Carlyle’s will that he 
could write so cheerfully to his home folk 
while breaking vials of wrath and spilling 
quarts of indigo on others? or does it show 
the force of circumstance on the plastic sub- 
stance of his mind? However we may think, 
the fact remains that these home letters re- 
veal the writer in what is a bright and cheer- 
ful character relatively to the mass of his 
correspondence with Emerson and others not 
of his own family. We have had no other 
letters that exhibit him in such a genial 
attitude of mind. The grumbling, swearing 
old curmudgeon had the kindest heart for his 
dear old mother and his brothers and sisters, 
the tenderest interest in their welfare, and 
ever a helping hand for their necessities. 

Here are the same vivid strokes as in his 
other letters and his published books,— 
phrases that make a picture for the mind, so 
closely are they shaped upon the things his 
hungry sight has fed upon. And through it 
all he is the unmitigated Scotch peasant. 
The Scotch peasant is here, entire, un- 
spoiled, whatever there may be besides. 
Nothing is too homely to escape his interest. 
Yet was he as ‘‘dandiacal’’ in the matter 
of ‘‘wristkins’’ as Beau Brummel in the 
matter of ruffled shirts: ‘‘If you had fine 
boozy yarn, and took it ¢wo-ply, it will make 
a pretty article. Then, as to color, it should 

' be deep for our reeky atmosphere here. Red 

*Letrers oF THOMAS CARLYLE To HIS YOUNGEST 
Sister. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by Charles 
Townsend Copeland, Lecturer on English Literature in 


Harvard University. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. -Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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is beautiful, —a stripe of good red, —and holds 
out well; but perhaps the basis had better be 
some sort of brown.’’ There is another letter 
which 
shirts and drawers that are to be made for 
him by the home folk, giving measurements 
which he has taken of himself, and sending 
along the tape-measure with the figures. The 
title of the book is misleading on the side of 
modesty. There are many letters to his 
mother and to other members of the family; 
letters, also, by his mother. With her death 
it is evident that the family bond was some- 
what relaxed for him. She was the unifying 
force. Thanks to the editor for the delight- 
ful book that he has made! No one can read 
it without thinking better of Carlyle. 


NUMBER 5 JOHN STREET. By Richard 
Whiteing. New York: The Century Com- 
pany.—Mr. Whiteing’s book has sufficient 
semblance of actuality to remind the reader 
of such ‘‘experiments in reality’? as Wyck- 
off’s Workers, and even at times of those 
serious studies of tenement-house life made 
by the inmates of Hull House and South End 
House. Such an examination into the dif- 


ferent elements that enter into the chaos of. 


life at Number 5 must have been made at 
close range; yet, perhaps, because the book 
is cast in the form of fiction, it is less con- 
vincing than the others. This method is prob- 
ably used on account of the opportunity it 
gives for the vivid portrayal of striking con- 
trasts. The young lord, who is supposed to 
narrate his own experiences, has the power to 
put John Street, with all its squalor, tempta- 
tion, and misery, behind him at any minute, 
and betake himself to the splendor of the 
most luxury-loving circles in London. Thus 
he passes from the one life to the other, and 
back again; and these contrasts are intended 
to, and probably do, deepen the effect of the 
book. One of the most pitiful chapters is 
that which tells of the poisoned workers in 
India-rubber factories. The effect of the 
book is depressing; and one needs to tone 
himself up with such words as those of Car- 
roll D. Wright, who sees everywhere a hope- 
ful advance in the condition of the workers. 
Yet the author does not mean to be pessi- 
mistic to the point of hopelessness. He says 
himself in another connection, ‘‘A mere nag- 
ging negation will never serve’’; and he calls 
for an active church,—a genuine religion of 
brotherhood, that shall bring ‘‘the: great 
moral Renaissance, the new learning of the 
mind and the heart, the new types of man and 
woman developed by liberty working within 
the domain of love and law.’’ 


How Count Toistoy LIvEs AND WoRKS, 
By P. A. Sergyeenko. Translated from the 
Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.—The strong and gen- 
eral interest in Count Tolstoy is ample justi- 
fication for the translation of a book made 
up of incidents out of his personal and fam- 
ily life, including his sayings on many, sub- 
jects. The preparation of this book was the 
only public observance of the recent seven- 
tieth anniversary of Tolstoy’s birth, and the 
fiftieth of his literary activity. General cel- 
ebration of the event was forbidden in Rus- 
sia, out of fear that disturbances might arise. 


is equally particular about certain) 
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Since 1892 Sergyeenko, the author, has been 


‘in intimate relations with Tolstoy and his 
family; and these chapters add much to our 
‘knowledge of the great writer’s character- 


istics. His talk about books and authors is 
always interesting, He underestimates Tour- 
guéneff, and once, when visiting him, fell 
asleep over the manuscript of Fathers ana 
Children, evidently to his host’s suppressed 
displeasure ; for, says Sergyeenko, ‘‘all that 
day something seemed to be suspended be- 
tween them.’’ The Tolstoys have a large 
family and a vast circle of acquaintances. 
The children draw their friends about them, 
filling the house ‘‘with noisy animation,’’ 
which their father often shares, especially if 
any amusement is started which demands ex- 
ercise, endurance, and agility; but his biog- 
rapher is careful to tell us that he is never 
tidiculous in anything he does, whether rac- 
ing with the young people, playing tennis, 
of which he is passionately fond, or bicy- 
cling. All this gives a pleasant picture of 
the student and writer and reformer. The 


illustrations are interesting, especially that 


of the count and his wife, and the one en- 
titled ‘‘Count Tolstoy at Rest,’’ after a 
painting by Repin. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT ROUND 
THE WORLD AFTER SPERM-WHALES. By 
Frank T. Bullen, First Mate. With Illustra- 
tions. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
Here is an account of whale-fishing which is 
at the same time a story of adventures. Of 
the success of the latter feature there can be 
no doubt. Mr. Bullen is skilful and happy 
in picturesque and dramatic narration, and 
the descriptions of marine scenery are admi- 
rable. There is a surprising number of ad- 
ventures, but the author gives us to under- 
stand that he has told everything just as it 
happened. The historical and scientific 
value of the book must be judged by fishing 
experts. The accounts of the structure and 
habits of various species of whale are pre- 
sumably based on the writer’s observation. 
He finds it necessary to remark that the 
whale is not a fish, but a mammal, and that 
there are whales with throats large enough to 
swallow large objects. This remark is in- 
tended in part for persons who write com- 
mentaries on the book of Jonah, though the 
monster of that book is called simply a 
‘‘sreat fish.’’ ~The crew of the Cachalot is 
a motley crowd of unsavory and repulsive 
persons; and the skipper is a ‘‘ Yankee’’ of 
a type which, let us hope, is not often met 
with. Mr. Bullen has also something to say 
about the decline of the whale-fishery of New 
Bedford,—an industry which, it is reported, 
is now again looking up. Altogether, the 
book is full of interest. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION: THE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With 
Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
Anne Ritchie. Vol. XIII. Ballads, Criti- 
cal Reviews, Tales, Various Essays, Letters, 
Sketches, etc. With a Life of the Author 
by Leslie Stephen, and a Bibliography. “With 
Illustrations by the Author, George Cruik- 
shank, and John Leech. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. —This thirteenth volume of the 
Biographical Edition happily concludes a 
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work of prime importance in the history of 
Spanish literature,’’ and thus a valuable ad- 
dition to. the limited list of plays available 
in American editions. 


series of reminiscences which has attracted 
the attention of readers throughout the world. 
In this instalment a large number of Thack- 
eray’s sketches are printed, with an intima- 
tion that the store is not yet exhausted. 
Copious extracts are made from Thackeray’s 
note-books, some of them exceedingly piq- 
uant. To those who have followed these 
reminiscences, Thackeray has been made to 
live again. He has seemed almost aS near as 
in those happy days when the world waited 
for a new book from his accomplished hand. 
Whatever else may be written about one of 
the greatest of English authors, these reve- 
lations, delicately made by his children, will 
be invaluable. 


Books Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Dreyfus Story. By Richard W. Hale. so cents. 
From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
Poems of Nature and Life. By John Witt Randall. 
Edited by Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Story of the British Race. By John Munro. 40 


cents. 
eee of So American Nation. By Andrew C. Mc- 
I 
Idylls of oe Sea. ‘By F.T, Bullen. $1.25. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Vassar Studies. By Julia A. Schwartz. 
From Truslove, Hanson & Comba, New York. 
Contemporary Spain as shown by the Novelists. A Com- 
pilation by Mary Wright Plummer. Introduction by 
Edward Everett Hale. 
From the Macmillan Company, New Fier 
Ethics and Revelation. By Henry S. Nash. $1.5 
From Comte to Benjamin Kidd. By Robert Wackartoake 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
An Epic of the Soul. $1.00. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The Messages of the Earlier ropD ets. By Frank 
Knight Sanders and Charles Foster Kent. $1.25. 
By Charles Foster Kent. 


Essays oF Evta. By Charles Lamb. Done 
into a Book at the Roycroft Shop, that is 
in East Aurora, New York, U.S.A.—We 
have received for notice a numbered copy of 
one of the most ornate editions of the Zssays 
of Elia ever offered to American readers. It 
is printed in antique type, on laid paper, with 
deckel edges. The leathern cover is flexible, 
soft finish, pea-green, and lined with striped 
silk. The fourteen essays are printed each 
with a rubricated title-page and an initial 
letter done in gold andcolors by hand. 
These letters are varied and original in form 
and coloring, and many of them are pleasing 
works of art. It is evident that Mr. Hub- 
bard and the young people who are associated 
with him in East Aurora are doing conscien- 
tious work in the effort to produce works 
which will represent the best style of the arts 
of the printer and the book-binder. Of 
course, Charles Lamb is worthy of all honor; 
and whoever brings the young of this genera- 
tion to the reading of his essays is a public 
benefactor. 


History of the Jewish People. 
$1.25. 


FORMAL REFOR. 
pends A TEACHER OF LIBERAL RELIGION : 


IMMORTALITY AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


ITY 
THE PRINTING-PRESS AND PERSONALITY. 


THE NEW EVANGELICAL CATECHIS 
AND 40 PAGES OF VIGOROUS BOOK REVIEWS. 


HOUGHTON, 


SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS; 3s. 


A LIFE FOR LIBERTY. 


Anti-Slavery and Other Letters of SALLm 
Hotury. 
by Jonn Wuitn CHApwicK. 
8°, $1.50. 

In presenting the life, letters, and times of 
Sallie Holley, Mr. Chadwick has shown a fine 
sense of selection and a masterly literary faculty, 
along with clear ethical discernment, and has 
given us a book that is not only readable, but 
rich. I have read it with absorbing interest.— 
Rey. CuHarzes G, Amzs. : 


Miscellaneous. 
Bayard Taylor’s novel of Hannah Thurs-| 
ton, first published thirty-six years ago, has| 
been included in ‘‘The Hudson Library Se- 
ries,’’ issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
original Heiteation to the head of the Put- 
nam house is one of the many tributes to the 
friendly relations in which this great pub- 
lisher stood with the authors whom he repre- 
sented. ‘‘In all our intercourse,’’ writes 
Taylor, ‘‘I have found in you the faithful 
friend, the man of unblemished honor and 
unselfish ambition, to whom the author’s in- 
terests were never secondary to his own.’’ 


Tilustrated. 


The editions of foreign books published 
by Ginn & Co. have become well known for 
general excellence of editing and convenience 
of form. John Scholte Nollen, professor of 
modern languages in Iowa College, has 
edited Prinz Hriedrich von Homburg, by 
Heinrich von Kleist, including an introduc- | 
tion which tells the interesting story of}. 
Kleist’s life and discusses the character and 
quality of his important contributions to 
German literature. The book supplies one of 
the texts most needful for the study of Ger- 
man drama, if the student is to go outside 
the strictly classical field of Goethe, Lessing, 
and Schiller. Another recent publication of 
this firm is 4/7 St di las Niwas, a Spanish 
comedy by Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, 
which is edited by J. D. M. Ford, Ph.D., 
an instructor at Harvard. The infroduction 
sketches rapidly the history of the Spanish 
drama up to the time when Moratin revived 
some of its ancient glory, writing in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century. This 
comedy is ‘‘both absolutely and relatively a. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Publisher as a lobiny SMlemorial bp his Students. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro, H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress, Street. 


THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT AMONGST THE | JEWS . ‘ 
MYTHICAL AND LEGENDARY ELEMENTS IN THE_NEW TESTAMENT : 
THE bia geet OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION ON eee Vee NE ie OF ete 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EVIDENCE re THEISIY 


Edited, with introductory chapters, ; 
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From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 
The Standard Intermediate School oni 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New Y. 
Thoughts of and for the Inner Life. By Tinothy Dwight. 
1.50. 
From Harter & Brothers, New Yor 
The Break-up of China. By Lord Charles Baton. 


$3.00 
: From ¢: O. Wright & Co., New York. 
Christ among the Cattle. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Launching and Landing. By Perry Marshall. $1.00. 
Vinland. By Perry Marshall. 


From A.C. McClurg &.Co., Chpcage. 
The Bee People. By Margaret Warner Morley. $1.25. 


From the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Buddhism and its Christian Critics. By Dr, Paul Carus. 
Bes meyekology, of Reasoning. ' By Alfred Binet. 75 


By Dr. Paul Carus. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


The "Religion of Science, 


Nymphs and Shepherds. Song. For high voice. By 
Henry Purcell. 
Carmefia. Vocal Waltz. Song. For high voice. By 


H. Lane Wilson. 
Ih, cease, my Wandering Soul. Sacred Song. For alto 
or baritone. By John Francis Gilder. 
Theta Delta Chi Waltzes. By Giles Milton Hoyt 
ed ee and see us. Two-step and Cake-walk. By Arthur 
. Bro 
Face to Peace: Polka Francaise. 
Lucius Hosmer. 
Kentucky Jubilee. 
I Love You. 
beski. 


For the piano. By 


For the piano. By Eduard Holst. 
Song. For medium voice. By Carl So- 
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SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D. 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
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The Dome. 


The Sleepy-time. 


Look, dear, the stars are blinking, 
‘The sleepy moon is low, 

The little winds among the leaves 
Have all forgot to blow. 

Come, dear, and say good-night ! 
God keep you all the night! 


Good-night! Gay words for waking, 
Brave words for noon are best, 
But loving words for the sleepy-time 
When the moon is low in the west. 
God keep you all the night! 
Sweet dreams! Good-night! Good-night! 
—Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


Mrs. Chippywee’s Housekeeping. 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON. 


¢“Mother, ’? called Louise from the nursery, 
‘*do you think I might take Belinda out on 
the lawn? It is so warm to-day I’m sure we 
wouldn’t take cold.’’ Mother thought a 
minute. It was a bright, warm day. There 
would be little risk in sitting outdoors, and 
the warm spring air was fresh and sweet. 
‘*VYes, little daughter,’’ she answered. 
‘*Mother will carry your chair. You may 
bring doll Belinda, and sit in the sunshine. ”’ 

Up in the apple-tree Mrs. Chippywee was 
beginning her preparation for housekeeping. 

‘<Chippywee,’’ she called to her little 
companion, ‘‘let’s gather some twigs and 
straws from the lawn. But, oh, dear! 
What’s that? A little girl coming right near 
our tree! Twitter, twitter, twit! All our 
chance for work gone!’’ And Mrs. Chippy- 
wee looked very disconsolate. 

‘‘Touise,’’ said mother, softly, ‘‘I see 
two bright-eyed birdies above your head. 
Keep still, and watch. Perhaps they intend 
to begin housekeeping. ’’ 

Mother went back to the house; and Louise 
and Belinda kept so still that presently Mr. 
Chippywee ventured out on the lawn, —a long 
way off at first; but, gaining courage, he 
came nearer until he picked up one straw 
close to the little brown shoes. 

All the afternoon Louise watched the 
birdies working, until mother came out to 
say that father was waiting to take his little 
girl out for a walk. 

‘OQ Belinda!’’ cried Louise, delightedly. 
‘‘Keep still, my dear, till I tie your sash. 


Oh, me! Oh, my! I can’t wait to fix you 
any finer. We’re going for a walk with 
daddy!’’ And off flew the happy child and 


smiling doll. 

‘*Such a dear little girl!’’ twittered Mrs. 
Chippywee. ‘‘She never hindered us at 
all!’ 

‘“Sweet, sweet!’’ assented Mr. Chippywee, 
gratefully. Just then Mrs. Chippywee gave 
a long ‘‘Tweet!’’ of astonishment. 

**What can it be,’’ she cried, ‘‘on the 
lawn? Look, dear, look!’’ 

Mr. Chippywee flew down to investigate. 
Back he came in a minute to perch on a 
branch, swing back and forth, and sing. 

**Tt is red,’’? he sang. ‘‘Bright, beautiful 
red, like the strawberries. The little girl 
has left it. She has given it to us, Oh, 
what a nest! Sweet, sweet! Twitter twee!’’ 
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Down flew Mrs. Chippywee in a great 
hurry. ‘‘It is made of straw,’’ she cried. 
‘*We will line it with wool from Mother 


Sheep. We will make a soft warm bed for 
two blue eggs. Oh, sweet, sweet, sweet! 
Hurry, hurry!’’ she called. ‘‘I cannot 


lift it alone.’’ Two little birds, glad and 
grateful as birds could be, lifted from tbe 
lawn someting made of straw, and trimmed 
with pretty red ribbons. It was quickly fas- 
tened to the branch with bits of string, and 
wound round and round with pliant twigs and 
straws. : 
“Chipper, chipper chee! 

The prettiest nest I ever did see!’’ 
sang Mrs. Chippywee; while Mr. Chippywee 
joined in a hearty chorus. ‘‘Oh, sweet, 
sweet, sweet!’’ The gate swung open for 
Louise, father,. and Belinda. **Dear 
daddy,’’ said Louise, ‘‘do come with me to 
find Doll Belinda’s bonnet.’’ Over the lawn 
they came, searching and looking; but noth- 
ing could be found of the missing bonnet. 
‘*Little girl,’’ called the birdies, 

‘*Do look here in the tree: 

The prettiest nest you ever did see! 

Thanks, thanks for the straw and the rib- 
bons of 1ed, 

That made the dear nest that hangs over- 
head! 

Chip, chip, chipper chee!’’ 


‘“‘What are the birds making such a racket 
about?’’ laughed papa. 

Louise looked up in the tree, then stopped 
a minute in astonishment. ‘‘Why, daddy!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Look at the ribbons! Why, 
they have certainly flown off with Doll Be- 
linda’s bonnet, and turned it into a bird’s 
nest.’’ 

‘«Would Belinda like me to climb the tree 
and get her the bonnet?’’ 
quite soberly, though his eyes twinkled. 
Louise laid her ear close to Belinda’s cheek, 
so that she might catch the faintest whisper 
that should indicate Belinda’s wishes in the 
matter. : 

“*Belinda says,’’ she reported trium- 
phantly, ‘‘that she would rather wear her sun- 
bonnet the rest of the summer than have the 
dear birdies’ nest taken away from them. 
Belinda thinks, daddy’’—and Louise nestled 
close to papa,—‘‘that it will be such fun to 
watch the nest. It’s really half ours, you 
know; for we helped build it.’’ 


A Real Giant. 


It was a warm summer afternoon. Mamma 
was sewing on the porch, and John and Jane 
were playing in the shade of a large oak-tree. 
Hearing the children laughing so merrily, 
mamma came to see the cause of so much fun. 
Finding a large brown beetle, they had turned 
him on his back; and Jane was tickling his 
stomach with a long piece of grass to make him 
kick. It certainly was funny to see him draw 
up his legs so quickly and so tight to his fat 
shiny sides. 

Mamma looked on for a moment, and then 
said : — 

“I fear the poor little bug is not laughing or 
having a good time. Remember, he can see 
you; and to him you are real giants,—monsters 


with immense round eyes, and mouths as large | - 
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as a lion’s. Do you wonder he is in a great 
fright, and tries to run away ?” 

While the children were listening to their 
mother, the beetle turned over and began run- 
ning off very fast. 

“Oh, do let’s all follow him, and see where 
he lives!” cried Jane. So away they ran in 
quick pursuit, mamma following more slowly, 
across the street, over Mr. Paine’s lawn, next 
door, to the wood-pile. There he went under a 
log. On lifting the log very quietly and slowly, 
without disturbing him, the children found 
Father Beetle, with Mother Beetle and all the 
little Beetles crowding eagerly around him. 

“I wonder,” said mamma, “if he is telling his 
family of what befell him this morning,—how 
he was seized by terriblelooking creatures, 
treated in a most cruel manner, and just es- 
caped with his life.” 

“Dear me!” said Jane, looking sorry. “I 
didn’t mean to scare him. I suppose a boy or 
a girl is a giant to a bug. Better come away, 
John, and let him have a rest.” 

Mamma was glad to see the children care- 
fully replace the log and leave the Beetle 
family to themselves. She knew Jane and 
John wished to be gentle and good to all living 
things, that they did not mean to be cruel, but 
they did not always know what would hurt 
God’s littlest ones. 

Another day John’s mother was shocked to 
see him thrusting a long brass rod down an 
ant-hole. Think how terrible that must have 
been for the little helpless ants! Quickly she 
called him to her, and asked if he would like to 
hear a story,—a story about giants. There was 
nothing the children loved so well. So John 
called Jane, and they ran to the porch and 
perched themselves on the great arms of 
mamma’s rocking-chair, each flinging a little 
hot arm around her neck, and pressing their 
velvet cheeks against hers to show how they 
loved and how good they thought her. This 
made their mother feel rested and happy. 
Then she began: — 

“Once upon a time there was a pretty little 
house, painted all white, with a climbing rose- 
vine over the front, covered with the pinkest 
and sweetest of roses. But sweeter than the 
roses were the little children who played about 
that house, and very happy they were in that 
dear home. One afternoon the mother, with 
the little ones, was sitting before the open fire 
popping corn and roasting apples hung by long 
strings from the mantel over the fire, when sud- 
denly a great wooden club as long and large as 
a forest tree came crashing through the ceiling. 
The whole top of the house seemed to be tum- 
bling in upon them! The cruel club went 
crunching, pounding, and destroying; and the 
family, who a moment before had been so 
happy, lay bruised and crushed on the floor, 
and the pretty home of which they were so fond 
was ruined. A great giant had done it as he 
passed along.” 
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“Oh! that is not a true story, is it, mamma ?” 
asked Jane, in distress. 

“It couldn’t be,” exclaimed You 
_ “There are no real giants nowadays.” 

“Tt is true there are no giants now of that 
kind for my children to fear,” answered their 
mother, very gravely. “But to-day my little boy 
was a cruel giant. With a great brass rod he 
broke through the roof of an ants’ happy home, 
—a house that had taken them weeks of hard 
work to build,—and killed mother and babies, 
bruising some, and crushing others, and ruining 
their homes.” 

“O John,” cried Jane, “the poor little ants |” 

Then both children sat very still and grave, 
thinking over mamma’s giant-story. 

At last John put his head down on his 
~ mother’s shoulder, and whispered earnestly: “I 
forgot that time; I’m so sorry. But I’ll try to 
remember after this; and, if I am a giant, I can 
be a good one, anyway,—can I not, mamma?” 

And after that the children seldom forgot. 
They remembered they were giants, and tried 
to be good ones. Instead of hurting or tor- 
menting these tiny little creatures, they learned 
to love and watch them; and now Jane and 
John know many curious and interesting things 
about these insects and their habits.—Sunday 
School Times. 


soberly. 


Our Bessie, 


Our Bessie is just four years old, and dearly 
loves Aunt Bessie, for whom she was named. 
One bright morning she danced into mamma’s 
room just as the sun was making rosy clouds in 
the east. 

“See, mamma, see!” she cried, excitedly, hold- 
ing something above her head. “Aunt Bessie 
camed while I sleeped: where is she?” 

“How do you know that she has come?” 
smiled mamma. 

“Because I finded this on my pillow.” 
she laid a wonderful doll beside mamma. 

Such a wonderful doll! Not a pink and 
white one, with fluffy yellow hair and staring, 
blue eyes. Oh, no! Bessie had half a dozen 
such in her playroom. This dearest, loveliest 
doll that she had ever seen had a face as black 
as a rubber shoe, which shone like patent 
leather. It had lips as red as a cranberry, and 
great black eyes that glistened like jet because 
of the white around them. 

“Isn’t she a darling?” demanded wee Bessie, 
with a loving squeeze; and just then Aunt 
Bessie herself came in. : 

“Do you like your dollie, pet ?” she asked. 

“She is the nicest, bu’fullest one I ever had,” 

_answered Bessie. 

So she played with Dinah all day; and Aunt 
Bessie made a wee nightdress for her, so she 
could sleep in Bessie’s little bed at night. 

The next morning Betty, the washerwoman’s 
little girl, brought a note to Bessie’s mamma. 
Betty stood near the door while mamma read 
the note, looking at the new doll with longing 
eyes that made Bessie’s little heart ache with 
sympathy. Aunt Bessie gave her some candy, 
but she held it in her hand and looked at 
Dinah. Bessie tried hard not to see her. She 
turned around and sang little songs as she 
slowly rocked Dinah and hugged her tightly, 
but she told Aunt Bessie after Betty went 
away, “I could feel her looking at Dinah, 
just the same, Auntie Bess; an’ we didn’t have 
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a bit of comfit till I let her have her in her| gifted pet takes place whenever the gentle- 


arms.” 

This is what Bessie did. She kissed Dinah, 
laid her in Betty’s arms, then ran to mamma, 
hid her face, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

Betty looked after her with wondering eyes, 
then turned\ Dinah slowly around until she had 
seen all about her, from her kinky black hair 
to her stubby red boots. Then, with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction, she gave her back to 
Bessie. 

“Law, miss, I jest wanted to see her close. 
I wouldn’t take her from you.” 

Was Bessie glad? If you had been there, 
you would not need to ask. 

After Aunt Bessie went home, she sent 
another doll exactly like Dinah; and just as 
soon as our Bessie could put on her hood and 
cloak she carried it to Betty, and this time she 
laughed when she laid it in her arms.— Youth’s 
Advocate. 


The Travelled Bumble-bee. 


A bumble-bee belted with brown and gold 
On a purple clover sat: 
His whiskers were shaggy, his clothes were old, 
And he wore a shabby hat; 
But his song was loud, and his merry eye 
Was full of laughter and fun, 
As he watched the bob-o’-links flutter by, 
And spread his wings in the sun. 


A butterfly spangled with yellow and red 
Came flying along that way; 

He had two little feathers on his head, 
And his coat was Quaker gray; 

He carried a parasol made of blue, 
And wore a purple vest ; 

And, seeing a bumble-bee, down he flew, 
And lit on a daisy’s crest. 


Then from the grass by a mossy stone 
A cricket and beetle came,— 

One with black garb, while the other shone 
Like an opal’s changing flame. 

A swaying buttercup’s golden bloom 
Bent down with the beetle’s weight, 

And high on a timothy’s rounded plume 
The cricket chirruped elate. 


The bumble-bee sang of distant lands 
Where tropical rivers flow ; 

Of wide seas rolling up shining sands 
And mountains with crowns of snow; 

Of great broad plains with flower-gems bright, 
Of forests whose fragrant glooms 

Showed crumbling ruins, ghostly and white, 
Old forgotten nations’ tombs. 


Then wisely the beetle winked his eye; 
The cricket grew staid and still, 
The butterfly, in his great surprise, 
Went sailing over the hill; 
The beetle scrambled beneath his stone; 
The cricket, he gave a hop; 
And there the bumble-bee sat alone 
On the purple clover-top. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


Puss turns Acrobat. 


A young man in Philadelphia is the possessor 
of a handsome Maltese cat which bids fair to be 
a wonder in its line, says the Philadelphia 
Press. Unlike other felines, this cat has a great 
fondness for water, and seems to be real happy 
on wash-days, when he regularly takes a bath in 
the bluing water after the clothes have been 
removed from the tub. Another peculiar trait 
is the animal’s ability to eat any kind of food; 
and fruits and nuts, especially peanyts, are his 
specialty. 

But the most amusing performance of this 


man’s wife has occasion to string up the 
clothes-lines in the yard. At such times the 
cat takes great delight in doing a little tight- 
rope walking, and follows the clothes-line in its 
zigzag course from fence to fence, never making 
a misstep, and continuing the performance for 
hours at atime. The cat has fur of a beautiful 
shade, which is probably due in a measure to 
his baths in the bluing water. 


A Clever Imitation. 


A certain Cleveland attorney has two 
bright little children. They are quick at 
imitation, and have a talent for making up 
games in which they cleverly burlesque their 
elders. A few days ago their mamma found 
they were playing ‘‘Doctor.’? The youngest 
child was the patient, with head wrapped in 
a towel, and the older the physician, with a 
silk hat and a cane. The mother, unseen by 
the little ones, listened at the doorway. 

**T feels awful bad,’’ said the patient. 

‘*We’ll fix all that,’’ said the doctor, 
briskly. ‘‘Lemme see your tongue. ’’ 

Out came the tiny red indicator. 

‘‘Hum! Hum! Coated!’’ said the doc- 
tor, looking very grave indeed. 

Then, without a word of warning, the 
skilled physician hauled off, and gave the 
patient a smart slap in the region of the ribs. 

**Ouch!’’ cried the sufferer. 

‘*Feel any pain there?’’ 
doctor. 

**Ves,’’ said the patient. 

‘*T thought so,’’ said the healer. 
the other side?’’ 

‘Tt’s all right,’’ said the patient, edging 
away. 

Thereupon the doctor produced a small 
bottle filled with what looked like either 
bread or mud pills, and placed it on the 
table. 

‘*Take one of these pellets,’’ the physician 
said, ‘‘dissolved in water, every seventeen 
minutes, —al-ter-mit-ly. ’’ 

‘*How long mus’ I take ’em?’’ groaned the 
patient. 

‘*Till you die,’’ said the doctor. 


‘inquired the 
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‘Good morning!’’ — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
Teacher: ‘‘You have named all domestic 


animals save one. 
a bath, and is fond of mud. 
Tom (shamefacedly) : ‘‘That’s me.’’ 
trated American. 


It has bristly hair, hates 
Well, Tom?’’ 
—lllus- 
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Good News. 


A Song of Hope. 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain; 

The enemy fainteth not nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


1f hopes were dupes, fears may be liars! 
It may be in yon smoke concealed 

Your comrades chase e’en now the flyers, 
And but for you possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes, silent, flooding in the main! 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When the day breaks, comes in the light; 
Eastward the sun climbs,—slow, how slowly! 
But westward,—look! the land 1s bright! 


—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


The American Peace Conference. 


Side by side with the great Peace Congress 
at the Hague the American Peace Conference 
meets at Lake Mohonk for the fourth time. 
The older of these assemblies has a right to 
be named on the same day with the other. 
And those ill-informed people who are more 
and more surprised every day to find that the 
Hague Conference is one of the important 
points of history would be less surprised if 
for four years past they had been able to 
divert their attention from the stock reports 
and prices current long enough to read the 
successive reports of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference. 

The meeting last week was, as may be 
supposed, one of great enthusiasm and mutual 
congratulation. The daily telegrams which 
the New York newspapers received from the 
Hague announced the rapid crystallization of 
projects which this conference had discussed 
year in and out since 1895. All the older 
members of the conference were used to hear- 
ing these discussions treated by the guides 
of public opinion, as if they were the chat- 
terings of idiots. And now they read from 
day to day that they were assuming form 
under the careful consideration of the first 
statesmen of the world. 

A Mohonk Conference is something with- 
out a precedence, and thus far without an 
imitator. Indeed, one would not dare call it 
a thing, if the etymologists had not taught 
him that the word ‘‘thing’’ originally meant 
a parliament. Indeed, it does not speak well 
for the animation of the average parliament 
that, in the course of a thousand years or 
less, the word ‘‘thing’’ should generally mean 
that which is inanimate. A Mohonk Con- 
ference is anything but inanimate. It is, on 
the other hand, a very animated assembly of 
about two hundred’ gentlemen and _ ladies, 

whom the brothers Smiley had selected among 
the leaders of this country because they were 
supposed to have carefully studied ‘‘the 
maintenance of perpetual peace,’’ and were 
able to make practical suggestions toward its 
accomplishment. It is by no means an as- 
sembly of fanciful theorists, of broken- 
winded ecclesiastics, of improvisatores, or of 
sophists, No one would apply these terms 
of ridicule to such men as Judge Edmunds, 
who has usually presided and presided last 
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week, to Col. Waring, who presided last 
year, t© Mr. George G. Mercer of Philadel- 
phia, to Walter Logan, the president of the 
New York bar, to Mr. Edward Atkinson, or 
Lyman Abbott of the Ouwslook, of William 
H. Ward of the Jndependent, or Williams 
Coombs, or Robert Treat Paine,—to name 
the half-dozen first names which occur to me. 
Since the New York Bar Association, in 
1896, brought forward the plan for an Inter- 
national Tribunal, which is at this moment 
under discussion by the first statesmen of the 
world, the details of that plan have been 
brought forward year by year, and discussed 
in this conference. This year the plan was 
explained by Messrs. Logan and Jones of the 
Commission, which drew it originally. Mr. 
Everett Wheeler brought forward the Italo- 
Argentine Treaty, and showed its variations 
from the American plan. 

It was very interesting to see how, in pres- 
ence of a prospect so grand as the Hague 
Congress offers, even to the most hopeless, 
thetoric faded out, or, like a firework on a 
rainy night, even refused to kindle. With 
one or two absurd exceptions, enough to make 
one thankful that there were no more, the 
discussions went forward with the seriousness 
and reference to concrete fact which belonged 
to a period in history so critical. The docu- 
ment which presents a careful report of the 
proceedings will be an important addition to 
the literature of the subject. The preceding 
reports are all preserved with care by any one 
who is fortunate enough to have them. The 
report of this year is as important as is the 
best of them. 

The ‘‘testimony’’? of the conference, as 
summed up by the Executive Committee, is 


printed in another column of this day’s Reg- 


ister. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Madness. 


Twenty years ago I wrote two articles for 
a religious newspaper, which have, alas! 
yielded no fruit. I turn over the subject 
now to the younger generation. 

The first was on ‘‘The Saturday Madness. ’’ 
It related to the disease, partly mental, partly 
moral, which comes iupon people Saturday 
morning. On the previous Sunday they have 
made good resolutions in church. They have 
left church, and forgotten them, or, more 
probably, postponed their execution. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and the other days pass; and 
these people occupy themselves in finding 
what they shall eat, what they shall drink, 
wherewithal they shall be clothed, and how 
to preserve the English sparrows. 

Saturday morning comes with a horrid 
shock. And the Madness comes on. Well 
aware of their own failures to keep the ad- 
mirable resolutions of the last Sunday, these 
resolvers look round eagerly and almost bit- 
terly to see what friend there is at hand on 
whose shoulders they can dump them for 
fulfilment. 

It is no good. It is all madness. The 
patient should repent of his sins of commis- 
sion, turn round, and prepare to do on Mon- 
day himself what he ought to have done the 
Monday before: 

The Saturday madness accounts for the 
chaos and confusion of Saturday, the destruc- 
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tion of bell-wires, and the incoherency of the 
movement of street-cars. 

The ‘‘Sunday madness’’ is perhaps dimin- 
ishing of late years. It comes on the cousins 
of the people who are afflicted by the Satur- 
day madness. Finding that they have made 
good resolutions in the morning at one 
church, they go to another in the afternoon 
and to a third in the evening. Of this the 
consequence is that on the next morning all 
traces of moral impression are obliterated. 
It is as you might print a Hebrew text over 
a Greek text, and over that print an English 
text: you would find that the average reader 
could make nothing of it. The cure for this 
madness is to attend one religious service, 
seriously, unselfishly, and with a determina- 
tion that something shall come of it. If, 
then, you do not make too many resolutions, 
and if on Monday morning you begin to 
attend to those that you have made, you save’ 
yourself from both these forms of mental and 
moral aberration. 


Platform of the Fifth Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International 
Arbitration. 


We urge the immediate establishment of a 
permanent international court, which shall be 
open to all nations for the adjudication of 
whatever controversies may arise between 
them, and which they are unable to settle by 
diplomacy or mediation. In the constitution 
of this court we urge the application of the 
same principles which experience has shown 
to be most conducive to the ends of justice 
in judicial controversies between individuals. 
In this highest of human tribunals the judges 
should be selected solely for their recog- 
nized ability, learning, and impartiality. 

During the past few years the cause of 
arbitration has made wonderful progress. 
Since our last meeting a treaty between Italy 
and Argentine has been negotiated. This 
marks a great advance over all former arbitra- 
tion treaties, in that it provides for the set- 
tlement of all disputes that may arise between 
them, questions of honor not being consid- 
ered. Within the past year another event of 
transcendent importance has occurred in the 
summoning by the czar of Russia of a great 
international conference to consider how war 
can be averted and its burdens reduced. This 
conference ‘marks an epoch in the history of 
the world. It is the first great step toward 
the federated peace of the world. The czar 
is entitled to gratitude and respectful admi- 
ration for his noble initiative. Earnestly do 
we hope that the work so auspiciously begun 
at the Hague will go forward, until at last 
and at no distant date the peace of the world 
shall -rest on the sure foundation of justice, 
and nations be relieved from the well-nigh 
intolerable burdens of war. 

We must not forget, however, that the 
work of that conference is only preliminary, 
and that the results of its deliberations must 
be submitted for ratification to the several 
governments there represented. We there- 
fore here earnestly resolve to do what we can 
to promote popular intelligence and quicken 
the popular conscience, to the end that, when 
this subject comes before our representatives 
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_ spiring hopes which we confidently entertain 
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well as in others; but this does not mean that 
there is any relapse into Paganism. ° 

We, as Unitarians, have a right to take the 
broadest views in considering this question; and 
we rejoice to see, not only the old religious 
bodies increase in numbers and importance and 
‘continue their exertions in Christianizing the 
world, but we rejoice at the multitude of new 
organizations which are springing up everywhere 
for the very purpose of emphasizing the teach- 
ing of the Great Master. We are rejoiced and 
proud to know that the great Presbyterian body, 
which was in debt more than a quarter of a mill- 
ion dollars a few weeks ago on account of its 
Board of Foreign Missions and $167,000 on 
account of its Board of Home Missions, has 
just raised the whole amount of its indebted- 
ness, sustaining its current work and sending its 
home board and its foreign board to the recent 
General Assembly at Minneapolis with a clear 
balance sheet and a report that the total contri- 
butions of the fiscal year just closed reached the 
magnificent sum of $1,800,000. And so we re- 
joice at the vast sums being raised by the Meth- 
odist Church and by all the organizations which 
are trying to do their duty in the field of relig- 
ious work. We rejoice whether these things 
are done by the Presbyterians, the Methodists, 
the Congregationalists, or the Catholics, or any 
other order; and we, as Unitarians, are proud to 
take our position in the ranks, and do’ the best 
we can, small though our body may be, imcarry- 
ing on the religious work of the world. 

But this religious work is changing in its 
character; and it is this feature which interests 
us perhaps more than any other, and in which 
our efforts have been more successful than in 
the money point of view or in the influence of 
size and aggressiveness. For, asa denomination, 
we stand for something vastly different, not in 
intention or motive or effort, but in the char- 
acter of the religion we teach. Our very ex- 
istence is a protest against a religion trammelled 
by third-century thought,—adhering to dogma, 
declared by methods which would put to shame 
the modern. ward caucus,—controversial the- 
ology, which prevents the clearest insight into 
the Master’s real teaching. We stand for a 
pure, simple, renascent religion that brings to 
the mind not the letter of theological law, but 
the spirit of Christ’s own religion. It is this re- 
ligion, whether taught by the Unitarian pulpit 
or any other, that is making this age an age 
with which no other can be compared. 

We see the evidence of this in a thousand 
ways. There never was a time when what 
Drummond calls “other selfishness,” and what 
President Eliot has called “social serviceable- 
ness,” were so attractive, so influential in direct- 
ing the affairs of life. We see it in the attitude 
of the rich, who.are more and more considering 
themselves as trustees, and who are pouring out 
their accumulations in the service of society in 
such a vast stream as to excite wonder and ap- 
plause. What is it but applied Christianity, the 
spirit of Christ, that leads us to consider peace- 
ful methods for the settlement of controversies, 


at Washington, there shall be no doubt as to 
what the people demand in this time of 
supreme opportunity. We believe that the 
gratifying progress already made and the in- 


for the future are because men are learning 
the moral in righteousness of peace and be- 
cause God rules the world. 


The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


—— 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The seventy-fourth session of the American 
Unitarian Association was held in Tremont 
Temple on Tuesday, May 30. The attendance 
was large. The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, at 9.30 
Am. Prayer was offered by Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance. The reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting was dispensed with by general consent. 
An order of business was read and adopted. 

The following Business Committee was ap- 
pointed by the chair: Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Mr. Henry Endicott, Rev. A. W. Gould, Miss 
Phoebe Waldo, and Mr. George H. Ellis. 

The president made the following address :— 


At no time in the history of the Christian 
Church has applied Christianity been so vital a 
power in all that makes for righteousness as at 
the present time. I venture to make this asser- 
tion, notwithstanding the continued effort of 
many to make us believe that religion is on the 
decline. This statement comes from so many 
different sources that it seems to me the duty 
of every body organized for religious purposes 
to enter an emphatic protest. 

It is a strange thing that this declaration rela- 
tive to the decline of religion should find any 
serious lodgment in the minds of men; and yet 
it is perfectly evident that the idea is believed, 
and has taken possession of the public mind to 
acertain extent. Prof. Goldwin Smith, in the 
Contemporary Review for the current month, in 
speaking of the changes going on in the charac- 
ter of the American commonwealth,— changes 
which he considers are not for the better,— de- 
clares that “ religion, which though still the social 
rule, at least in the East, has been losing its hold 
upon practical life.” If this and kindred state- 
ments be true, Christianity as a religion is not 
only on the decline, but is an abject failure; for, 


earnest, and aggressive teaching it finds itself at 
the present time on the wane or losing its hold 
upon practical life, there can be little encourage- 
ment for the continued existence of bodies like 
our own. I do not believe it. It does not 
make any difference what page of history we 
read, we find that the olden time held the golden 
age. The present has always been a time of 
degeneracy. Such is the record, because pres- 
ent evils are before the eye: past evils are seen 


in perspective, and an ever vanishing perspec- 
tive. at that. to adopt industrial arbitration, to bring together 


It may be true—and I believe it to be true|the representatives of the greatest common- 
— that there is a decline in the belief in certain] wealths of the earth to consider methods of 
theological tenets; and this may give the color | peace which shall bring into existence the “Par- 
of truth to the statements of those who put | liament of man, the Federation of the world”? 
their assertions in a broader way. It is obvious | In welcoming you here to-day, we look back 
that some forms of religion and of religious ex- | upon seventy-four years of persistent, consistent, 
pressions are on the decline in this country, as | and ever-increasing effort.: We have seen our 


‘fallible creeds drawn from 
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denomination grow slowly, but surely; and the 
facts which will be laid before you will show 
that at no time has there been such earnestness 
as at the present. This is only, typical of the 
age. It is seen in patriotism, which is but an- 
other name for religion. We witness it to-day 
when busy millions of our republic pause and 
join in the universal consecration to the brave 
dead of the most charming and the choicest of 
God’s gifts. ‘To-day the whole loyal country is 
doing honor to the brave soldiers of a genera- 
tion ago. They are taking up their patriotic 
duty with pleasure,—a mournful pleasure it may 
be,—but one to which the country will look back 
with satisfaction. The quick pulse of business 
stops to-day, the contest of excited traffic ceases, 
the great hand of industry rests. And why? 
Because the grandchildren, the orphans, the 
widows, the mothers, the friends, and the com- 
rades of the saviors of our country are journey- 
ing up to their savior’s sepulchres with their 
annual offering of flowers and tears, frankin- 
cense and myrrh. They are paying appropriate 
tribute to those who laid down their lives on the 
altar of their country. Is this the result of 
mere sentiment? Is it not the spirit of a re- 
ligious patriotism which prompts them to their 
duty? 

It is this pure spirit of the Master’s life which 
is turning the world to social service, which is 
making new individual consciences, so sensi- 
tized that evil leaves its impression, and intel- 
ligence, instead of seeking to remove the im- 
pression, is striving to remove the cause. It is 
natural that with this sensitive public con- 
science, as developed by the sensitive individual 
conscience, evils become exaggerated in com- 
parison with the past; but it is a sign of regen- 
eracy, a sign of improvement, a sign of the 
existence of a higher type of religion than the 
world has yet seen. 

We come up here to-day from what a recent 
writer in a New York paper has called “the 
squalid depths of Unitarianism”’; and yet, para- 
doxical as it may seem to the writer of that 
expression, this form of religion to which I 
have alluded has been the type and the ideal 
which the leaders and the preachers and the 
believers of Unitarianism have ever advanced 
as their chief religious expression. Have we 
not some right to claim some of the modern 
spirit as in part the results of Unitarian work? 

To paraphrase a statement in one of our 
great dailies, the chief stumbling-blocks in the 
way of Christianity to-day are the human and — 
the Bible and 
enforced as part of the Bible itself. It is the 
lingering bigotry of the Dark Ages that invested 
i 
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religion with many of the most repulsive feat- 
ures, and made the invention of men paramount 
to Holy Writ itself. The beauty, simplicity, and 
beneficence of religion are sacrificed by the 
heresy quibblers to the fancy of those who 


teach in the clouds of the bigotry and super-- 


stition of past centuries, and they are to-day 
vastly greater obstacles to the success of 
Christianity than the most blatant of infidel 
blasphemers. This is true. The religion of 
Christ never yet made an infidel blasphemer. 
It has been the attempt to compel men, 
through their lowest attributes, to believe that 
the results of councils were the Bible itself. 
These things have made blasphemers. With 
these things, however, we have nothing to do, 
except in so far as by organization, by unity of 
purpose, by well-ordered discipline, by a coura- 
geous exposition of our beliefs, and by a relig- 
ious application of them in practical life, we 
prove to the world that religion is not on the 
decline, and thus make our organization, make 
our beliefs, make our individual lives a great 
protest to the assertion that religion is on the 
decline. We must recognize, preach, and prac- 
tise the great command of the Great Master, 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” This is the 
essence of religion. In it and under it there 
cam be no blasphemy, no heresy; and this 
essence of Christ’s command is gradually dis- 
placing theological dogma and taking posses- 
sion of the hearts of men. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations 
was made by the chairman, Hon. Horace Wad- 
lin, and showed the following to have obtained 
the largest number of votes cast and to be the 
nominees for the offices designated: for presi- 
dent, Carroll D. Wright of Washington, D.C.; 
for vice-presidents, Joseph W. Symonds of Port- 
land, Me., Samuel Hoar of Concord, Mass., 
Dorman B. Eaton of New York, Thomas J. 
Morris of Baltimore, George E. Adams of Chi- 
cago, and Horace Davis of San Francisco; for 
secretary, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot of Cambridge; 
for assistant secretary, George W. Fox of Bos- 
ton; for treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln of Hing- 
ham; for directors for three years: New Eng- 
land States, Roland W. Boyden of Beverly, 
George T. Cruft of Boston, Mrs. Alice Reynolds 
Keyes of Concord, Mass., Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells of Boston; Middle and Southern States, 
Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of New York; West- 
ern States and Pacific coast, Charles W. Ames 
of St. Paul. 

The following were appointed a committee to 
distribute, receive, sort, and count ballots: 
Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, Rev. W. A. Taylor, Mr. 
Edward Aborn, Mr. J. C. Suter, and Rev. 
T. J. Horner. 

A recess of ten minutes was taken for voting, 
though the polls were kept open till twelve 
o’clock. 

The report of the treasurer was made in 
printed form by Mr. F. H. Lincoln, who spoke 
as follows in presenting it :— 


The financial condition of the American Uni- 
tarian Association is encouraging. During the 
past year we have paid all our bills, and, in ad- 
dition, have paid off an indebtedness of $2,000 
carried over from the preceding year, so that for 
the first tinve for many years the Association is 
out of debt. More than that, instead of finding 
ourselves in debt at the beginning of the new 
year, we have over $8,000 cash in hand, At 
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first this does not seem right, for it may be said 
that we should spend all that is given us to 
expend; but it must be remembered that the 
budget is made up at the beginning of the year, 
while the largest part of the income does not 
come in till the last month. This surplus is not 
overlooked ; and in consequence of your liberal 
contributions, and on the assumption that they 
will be as liberal the coming year, the budget 
has been increased from $57,500 for last year 
to $68,200 for the coming year; and, if your 
contributions shall continue to show a gain, 
each succeeding budget will be made correspond- 
ingly large. 

I find encouragement, too, in the fact that 
the contributions from the churches and indi- 
viduals, which in the previous year were about 
$52,000, are this year about $57,000, and that 
the bequests and gifts to be added to the in- 
vested funds have been increased from $7,300 
to $39,000, and of this $17,000 is unrestricted, 
so that the unrestricted fund has gone up from 
$58,000 to over $75,000. 


The report of the secretary, Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
was read. This report appeared in the Christian 
Register last week. 


Hon. HERBERT C. Parsons.—I consider it 
a great privilege to move the adoption of the re- 
ports of the treasurer and secretary of this Asso- 
ciation. The applause which greeted the secre- 
tary was encouraging to the man who was to 
move the adoption of that report. Adoption is 
a strong parliamentary phrase. The acceptance 
of a report implies only that the committee is 
released from that part of its word, but, if we 
adopt this report, we mean that we accept its 
reasoning, that we approve of its conclusions, 
and that we make it the platform of the year’s 
endeavor. 

It is the common faith of Unitarians that we 
have hitched our wagon to astar ; and, in coming 
up to our Mecca year after year, we come largely 
for the purpose of testing the harness by which 
we are held to our stellar leading and to learn 
from these men, whose authority we recognize, 
that we are bound in safety to that ideal that 
has been established by our Church. And in 
these reports we learn not only that the chariot 
of our faith is well ballasted, but that the fiscal 
end of our work is well provided for. 

It is the province of such reports to furnish 
something of a chastening, something of a re- 
buke, a reminder of our shortcomings ; and so 
we hear to-day that there are Unitarians who 
mistake laziness for liberalism and that there is 
such a thing as exaggerated independence, that 
there exists something like a sterile individual- 
ity and that there is need of a healthy humilia- 
tion. This rebuke is helpful to us. We should 
not be discouraged by it, but we should be in- 
spired to renewed support of the work which 
is being done so well by our officers. These re- 
ports remind us of the ever-broadening oppor- 
tunity which opens to those who are working in 
the liberal faith. 

It is fitting that we meet on this Memorial 
Day, when the men and women of the country 
are recognizing the obligation they owe to those 
who sacrificed their lives, that our national life 
might be preserved. Should we not catch some- 
thing of that spirit, and see whether our faith 
tends to the stimulation of that citizenship which 
every Memorial Day meets its fresh baptism of 
deyption? In this time, when the strain upon 
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our citizenship is greater than it ever was before, 
what have we in our religious endeavor to offer 
to the people of this country? Is it not pos- 
sible for us to express the hope and belief that 
wherever a Unitarian church is planted and 
grows strong that there will be a starting-point 
for the highest quality of citizenship? So-there 
comes a sense of obligation to support the 
churches which shall develop that kind of cit- 
izenship of which we have had so many marked 
examples in this commonwealth. We have no 
proprietary rights in civic virtue, but we do claim 
that the principles which underlie the Unitarian 
Church will develop men who will not, swerve 
from duty. So there comes the obligation to 
join in the spirit and the work of these reports, 
and I move their adoption. 


Rev. Paul Frothingham seconded the adop- 
tion, and said :— 


These excellent and inspiring reports neéd 
no words of commendation, for they approve 
and adopt themselves. But there are some 
things in my heart this morning that plead 
for utterance; and, just as the sailor on the 
vessel’s deck salutes his executive officer, so 
I, on this platform, would make my public ac- 
knowledgments to our secretary, and give 
him in answer to all that he has suggested in 
that beautitul report the strongest and hearti- 
est “Ay, ay, sir.” 

- In the first place we may congratulate him 
and the treasurer and ourselves on the finan- 
cial record. There is a good lesson here to 
our individual churches. I believe in the ap- 
plication of careful conservative and strict busi- 
ness methods and principles to the manage- 
ment of churches and missionary organizations. 
It is one of the anomalies of life that almost 
the only thing in these modern days that is not 
included in work for God is the daily business 
of this world of trade and commerce. But I, 
for one, believe that we do serve God when we 
do not spend money that we have not got, and 
when we pay our debts at the end of the year, 
and when we do not mortgage the land our 
churches are built on in order to pay the choirs 
that sing within them. When Dr. Martineau 
preached his famous sermon from the text, 
“Owe no man anything,” I think he had Unita- ~ 
rian churches in his mind just as much as 
Unitarian laymen. 4 

But I want to strike a little deeper and a 
richer note. The apostle said, Owe no man any- 
thing, save to love one another. So I want to 
say a word about Unitarian love and fellowship 
and brotherhood; and, if you will excuse me for 
claiming it, I think I have a special right to say 
something on that subject. 

I stand here as a representative of a church 
that for thirty years declined to have any fel- 
lowship with this Association. For a genera- 
tion it contributed nothing to the Unitarian 
missionary purpose. It never resigned the 
Unitarian name, it was never false to Unitarian 
ideals and principles, and, I believe, was ever 
grandly true to them [applause]; but it re- 
mained independent, it was isolated. One year 
ago it made a very small contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association. This year it 
gave ten times as much, though very little still, 
I hope in another year it will double or triple 
that. 

Now what does this mean? What does it 
indicate? It indicates that this spirit of fellow, 
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ship is increasing, growing year by year. It is 
true, I believe, that there is no Christian com. 
munion so united, so harmonious to-day, as this 
fellowship of ours. I will not talk about the 
different communions here; but, if we go across 
the water, how is it in the Church of England? 
There you see a division over the question of 
candles and confession, and of a pinch of in- 
cense, whether it is pleasing to God that it 
should be burned in the church. In our com- 
munion there is no high and there is no low, no 
radical and no conservative. We are all plain, 
straightforward Unitarians. There is no 
longer any “right wing” or “left wing,” but 
we form a solid centre. We touch elbows, and 
are looking np to that banner on which is 
written love to God and love to man. 

What is the cause of this, and why is it that 
this spirit of fellowship has grown? It has 
grown up, for one reason, because it is in the 
atmosphere about us. Association is the word 
of the hour. 

Another reason is because we are no longer 
on the defensive. We have left our entertain- 
ments, and have come out into the open field 
for a campaign. 

There has been heretofore a great deal of 
talk about the Unitarian movement as a rather 
vague thing. Let us have some shape. Let us 


stop straggling, and begin to march. Guerilla |. 


warfare is out of date. Sometimes we do not 
realize—though in this day we ought to realize 
—the power that comes from concentrated ac- 
tion. They say that some years ago there was 
held a great parade in the city of New York, 
and some of the troops had to march over the 
Brooklyn Bridge; and they all kept step, and 
marched as one man. Suddenly the great 
structure began to swing and sway, and it 
seemed as if it would break away and sink; and 
a look of consternation came over the soldiers’ 
faces. Then the cry rang out, and was passed 
back along the lines, “Break step! »” Instantly 
the strain was relieved; and, because each man 
marched in his own time, he lost that power of 
heavy impetus. That is the secret of keeping 
step in the religious world; and I venture to say 
that, if, as a body, we recognize this great truth, 
we have an opportunity to present the simple, 
clear, practical Unitarian gospel such as the 
world has never presented in the past. We 
have passed from the critical, destructive stage. 
We are no longer engaged in pulling down, but 
we are building up. Other churches are pass- 
ing through that critical stage, the period which 
we have outgrown. We have enough respect 
for human nature to believe that men and 
women like positive truth, and I believe they 
will come where they can hear it. The com- 
plaint sometimes goes up that there is not the 
learning, the scholarship, the enlightenment, in 
the Unitarian pulpit that there used to be, but 
I thank God that there is more in the Unita- 
rian pews than there used to be. I believe 
that at last our gospel is appealing to the peo- 
ple, to the working, thinking, reading, people as 
never before. 

Not long ago I was expressing to a brother 
minister my lack of interest in metaphysic; and 
he said: “If you do not get your inspiration out 
of philosophy, you have got to get it out of art 
or science or history. If not, where do you 
get it, then ?” And, after thinking a moment, 
I replied: “I think I get it out of life. I get 
it out of the teaching that comes to me in my 
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work with the simple, earnest, active, hard- 
working, burdened, conscientious people of 
this life. So I believe: that one reason why 
the pews do not think the pulpit so scholarly is 
that we have given up preaching sermons on 
the higher criticism and discourses on science, 
and have come right down to the level of life, 
and are interested in the problems and the 
difficulties and the hardships that meet the 
workaday people of this workaday world. 

So, I say, let us come together, let us touch 
elbows. Let us realize the great truths we have 
in common, and 
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gards with liyely sympathy and approval the appeal of, the 
czar of Russia in the interest of general peace; and we 
hope and pray that the deliberations of the conference 
now in session at the capital of Holland may lead to the 
establishment of a permanent tribunal to which all nations 
may voluntarily repair for the amicable settlement of rival 
claims and disputes. 

Voted, That a cablegram be sent to our delegation at 
the Hague, embodying the sentiment of this resolution as 
adopted. . 

Resolved, That the interests of pure Christianity can be 
better served by a recognition of the intellectual agree- 
ments and the deep faiths of the heart which, beneath all 
diversity of gifts, bind together the Unitarian and the Uni- 
versalist fellowships in bonds of peace and mutua! good 


ll. 

Resolved, That this Association presents its fraternal 

eetings to the Universalist General Convention, and 
invites the Convention to join with the Association in ap- 

ointing a Conference Committee of five representatives 
rom each body, which shall consider plans of closer co- 
operation, devise ways and means for more efficient use- 
fulness, and report the result of its deliberations to the 
‘Association and the Convention at their next meetings. 

Resolved, That, if this invitation is accepted by the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, the directors of the Associa- 
tion are hereby authorized to appoint the Unitarian mem- 
bers of the Conference Committee. 

Resolved, That, in our judgment, the government of the 
United States can best preserve our national honor and 
interests by abandoning all claim to the ownership and 
sovereignty of the Philippine Islands, by recognizing their 
independence, by employing its friendly offices in the res- 
toration of order, and by negotiating such treaties as may 
secure them from molestation by other foreign powers. 
(Laid on the table.) 


“Strengthen the wavering line, 
*Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God.” 


[Applause.] 


By a unanimous vote the reports were then 
adopted. : 

The report of the Ballot Committee was 
made by the chairman, Mr. Wicks; and the full 
ticket, as offered by the Nominating Committee, 
was declared elected for the coming year. 

Resolutions were then offered by Rev. Messrs. 
Albert Walkley, C. G. Ames, and Roderick 
Stebbins, which were referred without debate to 
the Business Committee to be reported at a 
later session. 

Adjourned at twelve o’clock. 


The president asked what action should be 
taken as to the expense of cabling to the Peace 
Congress. As no suggestion was made, he 
said the matter would be left with the board of 
directors. 

Five addresses followed, by Messrs. Spencer, 
Wright, Simonds, Fenn, and Eells, abstracts of 
which are here given : — 


- THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON: BY REV. E. G. SPENCER. 

The afternoon session was called to order 
by the president at half-past two. On motion 
of Mr. Crothers it was voted that the president 
should appoint a Nominating Committee and 
auditors for the ensuing year. 

The Business Committee reported the follow- 
ing resolutions, with the recommendation that 
they should be adopted. On motion all were 
adopted. 


The problems and possibilities of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, when passed in 
review, begin with the consideration of the 
country church. The first influence in New 
England was a religious influence, and this 
under the peculiar conditions and limitations 
of rural life. Social organization in New 
England began with the country church. The 
church is the germ of the commonwealth, and 
the principles and personalities developed 
within the parishes have always biassed the 
intellect and conscience of the nation. The 
most ancient parishes of New England were 
originally country parishes, and, while some of 
them have advanced to dignity and importance 
as centres of religious life in great cities, many 


Resolved, That the plans of the officers and directors for 
the celebration of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary are hereby 
heartily indorsed, and that the president be authorized to 
appoint the necessary committees to arrange for the pro- 
posed International Council of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Christians. ata 

Resolved, That the members of the Association pledge 
cordial co-operation in the purpose of the directors to raise 
a special Anniversary Fund for meeting the expenses of 


the International Council, for extending the list of publica- 
tions, and increasing the efficiency of the Association, . 
Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association re- 
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such a spring on their bedstead. 

As a Committee on Public Comfort, we have 
investigated during the last six months every one 
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every kind of comfort represented, from the softness 
of a feather elasticity down to the hardness of a 
spring board. 
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best suits you after seeing all styles. 
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of them still retain the ancient form, fulfilling 
the ancient function, preserving the old _his- 
toric landmarks, and ministering to the needs 
and aspirations of human nature, which are the 
same in the city as in the country, in the old as 
in the young. 

The country church has always been the 
source of some of the best elements in Ameri- 
can life. Men and women have gone forth 
from the old parishes into conspicuous places 
in the life and activities of the nation, and the 
life of the country is felt in the life of the city 
in an immeasurable degree. 

I was formerly settled in a country community 
which offers a concrete illustration of this fact. 
There were but about three thousand inhabitants, 
but they gave to the nation such men as Daniel 
Webster, Pitt Fessenden; and General J. A. Dix, 
the founder of the Boston Post, was born there, 
Charles Carleton Coffin, and the man who gave 
to Boston its first electric fire alarm system. 
These men come,.not only from the country, but 
from the country church. The moral elements 
they introduce into the life of the nation have 
been nurtured by the churches. 

The country is still giving to the city its life 
and energy. I could name churches in Boston, 
New York, and other cities in which are men 
and women who went there from my own parish 
of Sandwich. Dr. Hale has a few, Mr. Chad- 
wick has some, and one or two are in Mr. 
Frothingham’s church in New Bedford. Some 
return to us in the summer, and help for- 
ward the work which the old church is still 
carrying on. 

So I venture to suggest that the country 
church in its relation to the American Unitarian 
Association is not a mere dependent. It is not 
a pensioner on the bounty of the denomination. 
The relation is one of mutual dependence and 
support. This fact ought to be recognized in 
considering what is to be done with the country 
church. I do not anticipate much improvement 
in the situation. There is no likelihood of any 
numerical growth or increase of resources in the 
rural parish. Its work is to develop and cher- 
ish the spiritual life of such elements as come 
within its influence. The question that comes 
to the American Unitarian Association is 
whether the men and women and children in the 
country are to have the same spiritual influences 
as those in the city, or are they to suffer for the 
lack of spiritual nourishment and strength which 
the American Unitarian Association could give 
them? The Association is doing its work in a 
most efficient and generous way, by wise appro- 
priations, by judicious loans, and by sympathy 
and fellowship and encouragement, which are 
often of infinitely greater value than material 
support. The immediate necessity is that the 
Association should be more adequately equipped 
for that work. The Trinitarian Congregation- 
alists are nine times as strong as we are in num- 
bers; but they give thirty times as much money 
to the objects which they have in view, giving 
it through their five great societies. The Unita- 
rian body is as generous as the Trinitarian body, 
but its activities are too widely dispersed. I re- 
joice that we are doing as much as we are, but 
the increase is not in proportion to our re- 
sources. We ought to give more. We ought 
to concentrate our efforts, and make the Asso- 
ciation as efficient as possible. And I believe 
that there is no way in which the Association 
can better manifest its generosity than in giving 
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to the men and women of the country churches 
the kind of moral and. spiritual support which 
they need. I hope, too, that the churches them- 
selves will rally to the support of the Associa- 
tion, even the country churches, and help to 
swell the resources of that body, so that our 
work may show a power which sometimes it has 
lacked. 


THE CITY CHURCH. 
BY REV. MERLE ST. C. WRIGHT. 


The city church needs first an honest man, 
and next an earnest man. There has come 
about a feeling that with liberalism comes laxity, 
and with breadth comes weakness. In the last 
century they said that an Arminian could do no 
good and not much harm. But, when the Ar- 
minians showed that they had knowledge as 
well as the courage of their convictions, people 
came to say that there were two kinds, one cold 
and one hot, and there was as much difference 
between them as between a cold potato and a 
hot potato. You have got to have your hot 
Unitarian in a city church, or it will freeze, and 
freeze him out. 

With regard to one city church-—the church 
in Harlem — the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion either made the most tremendous mistake 
in its existence or the most excellent move, 
when it broke all its rules, and, with only 1 per 
cent. on the original loan returnable annually, 
gave $15,000 for the project of establishing a 
church in Harlem. When that was done, the 
American Unitarian Association said, “You may 
come back in twelve years, and let us hear from 
you.” The twelve years are up; and I have 
come from a far-away country and from the 
husks, and the creatures who enjoy the husks, 
of New York, to tell you here in Boston what 
has happened. 

The first three times I preached before my 
society in New York were in three different 
places. We stayed in one hall a year, and then 
hired another, and were there three years. We 
had a thousand dollars in cash, and thirty or 
forty members on the list to start with, though 
I do not remember to have seen the majority 
of them. I think they had melted away before 
I got there. Our church building has been in 
existence now seven years, and from the time 
we entered it we have had no external support 
from any one. We have a property that has 
cost us about $90,000. We have a membership 
of three or four hundred people. I think it 
amounts to four hundred and fifty, but I have 
never seen them all at one time. We have per- 
haps half as many from outside. I should like 
to see them all together before I die. Our debt 
of about {50,000 is paid except $750, and 
that will be paid within a fortnight after I get 


home. Do you think that was a good invest- 
ment for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion? 


I have spoken of the material side: we can- 


not speak of much else in New York; but 


we do have our higher private activities. We 
are now raising $14,000, and have $7,000 to 
start with; and the interesting thing about 
that is that it comes from 115 different sub- 
scribers, 

We have great simplicity of service and great 
seriousness. We have no paid singing. We 
do our own singing, and I am the precentor. 
The sermon, like that of Mr. Slicer or Mr. 
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Savage, averages something under an hour,— 
sober discourse, and plenty of it. We have no 
light attractions, and yet we have made a vari- 
ation which was successful. When I went 
to New York, I was one of a committee to 
found the Unitarian Club that has been in ex- 
istence there ever since. Last winter it gave 
to our Manhattan churches $100 each for four 
vesper services in each church. Then we took 
on the hues and colors of the world. We had 
special music and the “talent” of the other 
pulpits, and ourchurch was packed to the eaves, 
whether it rained or not; and we are consid- 
ering reconstruction on those lines. 

We consider that the church is a home; and 
whatever is fit to offer in the home, to be con. 
secrated by the presence of its members, may 
be equally well presented in the church, and 
often with better facilities. We find that our 
efforts in this direction have been a genuine 
success. We have built on the demands of 
human nature. We are not very formal. Our 
organizations are new. We organize societies 
as we need them; and, when the purpose is 
achieved, they go out of existence, and the 
result is increased efficiency. Their work fin- 
ished, the committees pass as swiftly as a morn- 
ing cloud after it has given grateful refresh- 
ment to the soil. 

There are plenty of people in a large city, 
but it is not easy to get at them. They are 
overworked, and overloaded with material 
affairs and social engagements. They do not 
think much about religious matters, and they 
do not care to. Some of them come from 
country places, like Boston, but they are like 
travellers in a strange land: they change their 
habits as they change their place. They may 
have been first-rate Unitarians in Boston, but 
they settle down as gay Episcopalians in New 
York. They consider where they can place 
their children for social reasons, or where they 
will get the best social environment for them- 
selves. There is a large floating population. 
In the year 1895 there were in New York only 


6 per cent. of the population living in homes, 


and there was one church to five thousand 
people. I should say, as a guess, that there 
are about twenty-five saloons to every church. 
So, you see, there is a problem before the city 
church. : 

Again, in the same denomination and under 
the same conditions, an institutional church will 
multiply about four times as fast as an individ- 
ual church. 

There are plenty of people, and plenty of 
money. Ina big city you can get more money 
than you can in a dozen country parishes. So, if 
the country church sends us men, we send them 
money. The Church of the Messiah gives 
$8,500 this year to the Association. If you 
plant a sound man in a city, you will have 
no difficulty in securing material resources. 
The growth of cities is tremendous. I know 
a church property on Fifth Avenue which cost 
$50,000 some thirty years ago, and was lately 
sold for nearly three-quarters of a million, 
enough to build another beautiful edifice, with 
an endowment of a quarter of a million dollars. 
That is what we have to compete with, and it 
also shows what can be done. 

I have told this story to show how in 
a specific instance the American Unitarian As- 
sociation had faith to venture out into the 
unknown, because it believed in the work and 
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entered on it with a large spirit. The people 
sustained the effort, and the combined endeavor 
has been handsomely rewarded. 


care of his physical health can do more for a 
church and return more of an equivalent for 
what it does for him than to preach one sermon 
on Sunday morning and make a few parish calls 
during the week. Here is my brother Fenn, 
who preaches three times every Sunday, who is 
a living illustration that good preaching is 
healthy exercise. If the sermon is to be a liter- 
ary effort, faultless in diction, and if it is to be 
beyond comprehension, perhaps one sermon of 
that kind is all any man is equal to; but, te my 
thought, the sermon is not of necessity literary. 
It is nota finished production. The object of 
preaching is persuasion. It is to make men 
think what we think, to feel what we feel, 
and to guide their conduct by the highest 
ideals. So much of the arts of public speech 
shall be employed as tend to that end and no 
more. 

Then we have believed in the positive gospel 
of Unitarianism. “Give me your certainties,” 
said Goethe, “if you have any, not your doubts; 
for I have enough of my own.” We have be- 
lieved that the Unitarian thought of God was 
so rich, so wondrous fair, that, if it could be ade- 
quately expressed, it would woo mankind. We 
have believed that the Unitarian thought of Jesus, 
the thought which brings him so close as brother 
and friend, as the world’s great martyr for spirit- 
ual truth and spiritual life, is so divinely entranc- 
ing that, if it could be adequately expressed, the 
multitudes would come to hear. We have be- 
lieved that the Unitarian gospel of liberty, not 
only the right, but the duty of liberty, is grand 
enough to win mankind. We have believed that 
the great calm faith that Unitarians cherish in the 
unfailing love and mercy and justice of God, our 
Father in this world and in all worlds, is the very 
pith and heart of the gospel that humanity 
needs; and so we have believed in preaching the 
positive truths of the liberal faith. 

We have believed, further, in brotherhood. 
Side by side in our congregation are the profes- 
sor and the hard-handed laborer, the woman of 
society and the toiling woman of the shop. The 
false divisions that prevail everywhere else are 
there — thank Heaven !— broken down. 

We believe, then, that you cannot do a wiser 
thing than to keep your Unitarian work at its 
highest efficiency in college towns. The young 
men and women there to-day will to-morrow be 
the leaders of the world. 


THE COLLEGE: CHURCH. 
BY REV. W. D. SIMONDS, MADISON, WIS. 


Madison is a city of about twenty thousand 
people. It is beautiful) for situation, and can 
boast of so many cultured persons that it 
seemed quite proper for Bishop Ireland to 
speak of it as the Athens of the North-west. 
From a half to two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
foreigners, and of the foreigners three-fifths are 
Trish. Of course, they are faithful to the 
mother church, and we have three large Cath- 
olic churches. This is also the centre of the 
Catholic Columbian summer school. We have 
also a large Methodist church and Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Episcopalian churches. The 
Congregationalist numbers among its members 
the president of the university. Its minister is 
an able and liberal man. You may know then 
what courage it required under such conditions, 
twenty years ago, for Prof. William F. Allen 
and a few of his earnest coworkers to estab- 
lish an avowedly Unitarian church. It was 
right royally served by Mr. Simmons and one 
or two others for some years, but there came a 
time when it lost in membership and courage 
and hope. When I first saw it, five years ago, 
the leading layman of the church said: “We 
shall make one more effort; and, if we fail, we 
shall lock the doors.” We began working 
together, as faithful men and women as ever 
any church had; but it was slow and hard work, 
for, if there is anything in this world more com- 
pletely dead than any other thing it is a defunct 
Unitarian church. After a year we could 
say that we had gathered the largest Unitarian 
congregation in the Middle West. The univer- 
sity with its two thousand students gives a 
great field; and, besides that, Madison is the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive centre 
of the State. 

We felt after a little that we ought to reach 
the people in a larger way; and we secured the 
Opera House, which easily accommodates twelve 
hundred people. And in the sixty services 
we have held there we have almost never 
had an audience of less than seven or eight 
hundred, while on. many occasions all the 
standing room has been taken and we have had 
to turn people away from the doors. Every 
legitimate device is used to keep the evening 
audience in close touch with the morning audi- 
ence. All the announcements for church work 
and invitations to share in it are repeated. in 
the evening. Our church is open every Wednes- 
day night during the entire year. I believe in 
an open church. We have a faithful Woman’s 
Alliance and Sunday-school work, as in all 
churches. 

We have believed mightily in preaching, in 
the sermon or the lecture. It has been our 
faith that, if the minister would. put the same 
work, energy, hard, untiring effort, into the ser- 
mon that the merchant gives to his business or 
the lawyer to his plea that the people would 
come. I do not suppose there is a Unitarian 
minister in the United States who has that 


THE CHURCH IN THE WEST. 
BY REV. W. W. FENN. 


In speaking of the Unitarian Church in the 
West, I propose to speak of certain problems 
that face us; and the first one is the mobility of 
the West. In Chicago, on the first of May, all 
the world is on the move; and the owner of a 
furniture van is king of the May. During that 
week public schools hold no sessions, and the 
vacation is commonly known as moving-week 
vacation. Of course, this mobility of the popu- 
lation has a great effect upon the churches. 
People are not very apt to identify themselves 
with a parish when they feel that they shall be 
associated with it but for a year or two. They 
may drop into the church now and then, but 
they do not enter heartily into its work. The 
result is that audiences take the place of con- 
gregations. All the denominations feel this. 
The Church of the Messiah is at the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Michigan Avenue. On 
that avenue and the avenue next east, between 
Twentieth and Thirtieth Street, are ten 
churches. Of those ten, only two have the 
same minister to-day who was there eight years 
ago. Onthe South Side of Chicago only one 
minister is serving who was there seventeen 
years ago. And this fluctuation is true, not 
only of Chicago, but of the whole Middle West. 
Of the 106 churches within the limits of the 
Western Conference, go percent. have changed 
ministers within eight years; and the average 
length of the pastorates has been less than three 
years. 

This mobility affects also our difficulties and 
our needs. If ministers are to change so often, 
it is necessary that the Church should be 
carefully guarded,—the more carefully because 
there are few stable elements in the Church it- 
self. In arranging for candidates we need the 
co-operation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Again, this mobility affects the character of 
the work we are trying to do. We boast that 
our work is educative, that we work on long 
lines; but, if the people change so frequently, 
what opportunity is there for such work? 
When I first went to Chicago, I was struck 
with the frequent signs, “This place has 
changed hands.” It was characteristic. It is 
an appeal to the love of novelty. The engross- 
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ment in business or in industiy has so taken up 
the minds of men that they have given little 
thought to religion. Hence the church-going 
people in the West are more conservative than 
they are in the East. The love of excitement 


which comes with business makes them crave} 


excitement when they come to church, and they 
do not care for a serious, thoughtful sermon so 
much as for a thrill of sensation; and this lays 
a heavy burden on the man who is trying to do 
the work of religious education. 

On account of this mobility the feeling of 
fellowship must be cultivated. When a church 
is left alone, it is a great thing to know that it 
belongs to a brotherhood of churches that will 
be ready to help it. We are also trying to keep 
in our church a non-resident list, so that those 
who go out into other communities may still 
keep their membership with the church from 
which they go. The work of the Post-office 
Mission might be directed to the same end. 

This mobility makes it often necessary for 
the American Unitarian Association to aid 
churches financially, and it is an investment 
that is worthy. Itis an investment in educa- 
tive work. Very little educative work is self- 
supporting. Our churches are trying to do 
their best, but in time of need they are some- 
times obliged to turn to the Association. 

Our problem is how to secure closer organi- 
zation without impairing local independence, 
and one of the most effective agencies in that 
direction is the Missionary Council, established 
by the American Unitarian Association and the 
Western Conference, when Mr. Batchelor, fair- 
minded and sagacious, was the secretary, and 
at a time when Mr. Gould’s kindliness of tem- 
per laid our churches under an everlasting debt 
of gratitude to him. This council is helping to 
solve a great problem, and is bringing us into 
touch with one another, the West with the 
East. I am glad of this opportunity to say that 
on his visits to the West our present secretary, 
Mr. Eliot, has but deepened the favorable im- 
pression made at first, and that he has the com- 
plete respect and confidence of every worker in 
the Central West. 


HOW SHALL UNITARIANISM BE 
MADE TO PREVAIL? 


BY REV. JAMES EELLS. 


After sketching the vision of Ezekiel as he 
sat by the river of Chebar (Ezekiel x.), the 
vision of cherubim and the wheels and the 
faces of the cherub, the man, the lion, and the 
eagle, Mr. Eells said in substance : — 

Our problem is how to make organization 
help life, how to make life and machinery go 
together. It is by infusing spiritual power, 
whereby the spirit of the living creature gets 
into the wheels. The eternal problem is how 
to do it. Spirit rules in this world,—the spirit 
of business, the spirit of trade, the spirit of greed, 
the spirit of materialism. Everywhere the spirit 
rules, the spirit of brotherhood, the. spirit 
of helpfulness, the spirit of loyalty. Every- 
where the spirit rules, if we will just loose it 
and let it go. To inspire is to put spirit into 
the unvital thing. We have been too accus- 
tomed to take inspiration in the narrow sense 
of giving us a Bible; though, when we have it, 
we push it into the region of a cabinet of curi- 
osities. We want to understand that the in- 
spiration which gave a Bible gave manhood 
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and gives. a redeemed society, and that it is 
just as holy for God to write his lessons of life 
on the pulsing heart of a man or a woman 
given to his service to-day as to take any 
Ezekiel or Isaiah or Buddha, or any Jesus. 
Inspiration is when the spirit of the Almighty 
giveth to man understanding. 

The question is how to generate enthusiasm 
in the Church. I have heard people ask, Why 
cannot we get up enthusiasm as the members 
of other churches do? Why can we not have 
a certain time of definite loyalty, to which we 
can respond? Why, if there were ever any 
people who should be enthusiastic, it is those 


‘people who dare to say that they will walk 


under the immediate and present-day guidance 
of the ever-living God. If there was ever a 
chance for enthusiasm, it rests on those who 
believe that every man is a child of God, and 
that God is nearer to us than we are to our- 
selves. Enthusiasm needs to be taken back to 
its source, that we may remember that it means 
God in us, évOovoidfewx. The immanence of 
God commits Unitarians to enthusiasm. 

That is all right, you say; but we don’t get it. 
Why? Because, first of all, we have not seen 
the truth of it. I do not believe there is any 
one to whom God is not something. God isa 
great deal toa few. The goal of creation is 
that God may be all in all to every one. If we 
would stand out honestly before God as the 
flower stands before the sun; if we would obey 
God implicitly, as Matthew Arnold saw the stars 
wheel in obedience to law,— we should have God 
dwelling in us. The trouble with us is that we 
are afraid to trust the greatest thing. Hereisa 
five-pound task to be done, and we go to work 
and get some five-pound power to doit. We 
need to let God do the greatest things as well 
as the smallest things through us. The force of 
gravitation is not too busy to hold your book 
on the table, but it is that force that swings the 
sun. When we commit ourselves to the great- 
est, God shall be in us, our portion, our power. 

It is life that saves. I have sometimes 
thought of the Church as a power-house. The 
power-house, or the dynamo, is simply the vast 
pump which sucks the life power out of this 
world. It draws the electricity out of the earth, 
and then sends it along the lines of least resist- 
ance to do the world’s work. Nothing is made, 
but the power is used. The Church stands like 
that,— drawing out of the universe the spirit of 
him in whom we live and move and have our 
being,— not making a new God, but taking 
God’s power and sending it through the lines of 
least resistance, through inspired men or women 
with messages of quick sympathy, and healing 
and transforming the life. And the people who 
carry that spirit into the world are “the living 
creatures.” The spirit of the living creature 
must be in every wheel and every organization 
of our Church, and the spirit of God must be in 
every living creature. 


Adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 7.30 P.M., 
by the president. The devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. S. A. Eliot. 

The president called attention to the three 
types of patriots whom the world and govern- 
ments have taken little occasion to honor,— the 
common soldiers, the women of the land, and 
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the writers and speakers who have helped to 
save nations by their own patriotic and unselfish 
labors. Three patriotic addresses were then 
given as follows: by Hon. Horace Davis, on 
Starr King; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on John 
A. Andrew; and Rev. John W. Chadwick, on 
George William Curtis. 

These addresses will be published in later 
issues of the Christian Register. 

After the close of Mrs. Howe’s paper on Gov. 
Andrew the congregation stood while the organ 
played and the people sang the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 


The Sunday Sciival Society. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society held 
its seventy-second anniversary meeting in King’s 
Chapel, Thursday, June 1. The exercises were 
opened with organ music, with Mr. O. B. Young, 
at the organ, and the spirited singing of “On- 
ward, Christian Soldier.” Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York. 

Rev. Edward A. Horton, president of the 
society, welcomed the friends who filled the 
beautiful old church, assuring them that there is 
nothing like a good conference to restore souls 
to a sane and reasonable optimism. This meet- 
ing is held wholly for inspiration, since the an- 
nual meeting in the autumn affords the fitting 
time for statistical information and reports. 
Mr. Horton gave a brief but interesting account 
of the early Sunday-schools in this country, the 
first of which antedated the famous Raikes 
school by thirty or forty years. It is sometimes 
said that Sunday-school teaching is incoherent 
and inefficient to-day, but the amusing examples 
taken from questions and answers included in 
lessons of the earlier time stimulate a profitable 
and hopeful comparison. The Sunday-school 
is here to stay. It is growing in all denomina- 
tions, and possesses possibilities to match the 
intellectual resources of the land. 

Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago made the first 
address, speaking on “Memory Work in Sun- 
day-school Teaching,” and urging a revival of 
interest in the commitment to memory of Bible: 
passages as an important part of the Sunday- 
school work. He would not use these methods 
exclusively nor everywhere, but considered their 
advantages. Besides giving the child some 
definite and possible work at home,—in which 
the parents’ help may well be enlisted,—whole 
passages learned may do more lasting and effec- 
tive good than much critical reconstruction. 
Moreover, this work means more to a child. 
He has done something definite and well worth 
while when he has learned a noble psalm or 
some of the great words of Jesus to hold in per- 
petual possession. The passage to be learned 
should be printed in large type on a lesson 
sheet, and illustrated by pictures of real merit. 
In Mr. Fenn’s own school, when the passage is 
learned, the picture is given to the child; and all 
are eager to have their books complete. Parts 
of two Sundays should be used for each lesson, 
—perhaps the last ten minutes,—and much . 
should be made of the review work. Mr. Fenn 
answered the possible question, “Why use the 
Bible for this work ?” by emphasizing the value 
of the book itself, and by the assurance that, if 
it is not studied in the Sunday-school, it will not 
be studied anywhere. Ruskin declared that the 
Bible passages taught to him by his mother 
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formed the essential part of his education; and 
we all wish we had learned more of them our- 
selves, to be a Strength and comfort all through 
life. Toasecond question, “Are not these above 
a child’s comprehension?” he would answer 
that they are and should be, if they are worth 
the learning. There should be the point of at- 
tachment with the child’s experience, but the 
fuller meaning will be interpreted by life itself. 
We need not memory gems, but memory germs, 
with the power of life in them; and the best 
thing to do with a germ or seed js to plant it, 
not merely analyze it. These seeds, too, have 
the power to reproduce in the mind that re-| 
ceives them the soul experience out of which 
they came. To make these great thoughts 
grow and live again, it is better to use the noble 
expression of the Bible itself rather than our 
own poor phrases, 

Rev. Charles Fleischer, D.D., of Boston spoke 
out of his own personal experience in describ- 
ing the work of “A Jewish Sunday-school Class.” 
He has under his care in his own synagogue the 
advanced, or confirmation, class, composed of 
children from thirteen to fifteen years old, all 
in training for the public declaration of their 
faith. In the earlier classes they have been 
grounded in Jewish history, literature, etc. ; and 
here he attempts to instruct these eager lis- 
teners in religion rather than in Judaism. He 
recognizes the truth that, intellectually, Unita- 
rianism and reformed Judaism are closely akin ; 
yet they cannot take the same point of view or 
fulfil exactly the same work in the world, éach 
having behind it centuries of distinct tradition, 
history, and habits of thought. Unitarians are 
trying to teach the primitive religion of Jesus, 
who lived and died a Jew. They have cast off 
the Paganism taken on in later centuries after 
Jesus, and have approached to his Jewish mon- 
otheism. Jews also have gone on, becoming 
less and less tribal, their faith universalizing it- 
self, Dr. Fleischer teaches this to the children ; 
and while confessing the attractiveness of the 
ideal of Christian unity, he shows them the 
value of their own point of view, and how the 
world would be the poorer, were the Jewish at- 
titude and traditions wiped out. If the religious 
genius of the Jew was revealed in past ages, 
why should it not be revealed to-day also? 
Thus he tries to make intelligent and loyal 
Jews, and to bring them to their confirmation 
with a full consciousness of their duties and 
responsibilities in this most important of sub-| 
jects. Rabbi Fleischer then outlined the course 
of study somewhat in detail, showing how he 
would impress on the children a stern and un- 
compromising morality rather than a merely 
sweet and beautiful sentiment; a sane and en- 
lightened selfishness rather than an impractical 
ideal of sacrifice. He read two “brief essays 
written by children of the confirmation class. 
He interested his hearers so much that he was 
urged to finish his outline of lessons, despite 
the limitations of time; and programmes of the 
confirmation exercises were eagerly taken at 
the close of the meeting. 

After the singing of a hymn, Rev. E. Brad- 
ford Leavitt of Washington spoke on “Author- 
ity in Sunday-school.” He stated frankly the 
peculiar difficulties of the Sunday-school prob- 
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lem, and emphasized the importance of this Sun- } 
day-school meeting in Anniversary Week, since | 


nothing is of more vital consequence to the 
future of our churches than the subjects here 


authority should be exercised by teachers and 
superintendents with suggestions drawn from 
his own experience, and spoke finally of that 
most important and difficult division of his sub- 
ject, the place of authority in teaching, which 
presents unique difficulties to our schools. 
A child must not be told what not to believe 
before it learns what to believe ; and Mr. Leavitt 
illustrated the truth of this by a comparison 
between the way the Genesis stories are often 
taught and the way geography is taught in the 


same results. 
we do not believe, because the legends are true ; 
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discussed. He asked first why our Sunday- 
schools are so small, and found his answer in 
the absence of authority. Once we drove out 
the spitit of tyranny in thought and belief, but 
we did not fill its vacant place in our churches 
with a clean spirit of authority. Nature and 
life are alike: they abhor a vacuum; and a part 
of our church work in the future will be in the 
line of Renan’s saying,— namely, that the work 
of the twentieth century will largely consist in 
taking out of the waste-basket a number of 
very good things that the nineteenth century 
has carelessly thrown into it, 
needed even more in the Sunday-schools; and it 
may be spoken of under three divisions,—attend- 
ance, discipline, and instruction. 
ference in regard to church and Sunday-school 
is impossible ; and every sane parent who is not 
for good reason an absolute disbeliever in them 
should send his children there, if only to be 
fair and to give religion a fair chance, precisely 
as hesends them to day school. 


Authority is 


Logical indif- 


Mr. Leavitt indicated the way in which more 


day school, showing that similar ineffective 
methods in the two cases would produce the 
Tell the children the legends 


and a child’s mind is so constituted that 
entrance cannot be gained for a whole truth 
unless it is introduced by a Half-truth first. It 


is a pity that we who believe more than others 


should somehow cause our children to believe 
so little and others to suspect that we believe 
nothing at all. It is the duty of a church to 
affirm and to reaffirm its beliefs, its trusts, its 
hopes, its enthusiasms, its humanities. 

Mrs. Mary Livermore was warmly greeted by 
the large audience as she was introduced by 
Mr. Horton’s appreciative words and spoke 
earnestly on “The Place of Religion in the 
Education of a Child.” That place is at the 
beginning, underlying and permeating all other 
education. It begins with all a mother says and 
does, and these early impressions never fade 
away. All morality and all religion might 
almost be summed up in the phrase “ education 
of the will.” A child may easily be inducted in 
etiquette and social observances, not by per- 
sistent instruction, but by natural adaptation. 
The law of submission to the will of God is 
more difficult. A child comes to understand, 
however, that there is something behind the |; 
will of a grown person, compelling him to do | 
what is right. Wecannot delegate this teach- |) 
ing. The minor morals may be taught in the} 
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day schools; but this submission of the child’s 
will to whatever is true and just and right lies 
in an apprehension of the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity, love to God and love to man. 

Mrs. Livermore illustrated in various ways 
the triumph of early religious training and the 
évil results of its omission. She seconded 
warmly all that Mr. Fenn had said about the 
learning of Bible passages to be a strength in 
later years, saying that these would be remem- 
bered when many other things learned later in 
life would be forgotten. 

The benediction, spoken by Mr. Fenn, closed 
an earnest and enthusiastic meeting. 


The National Altiance. 


One of the best meetings of the Alliance ever 
held took place in the Church of the Disciples 
on Monday afternoon. The church was well 
filled, and few left before the close of the long 
session of two hours and a half, for the gather- 
ing embraced much time as well as many sub- 
jects. 

A hearty welcome to the church was given 


| by the pastor, Rev. Charles G. Ames, who ex- 


pressed an ardent wish that the men of the de- 
nomination in larger numbers would emulate 
the women in their devotion and activity in 
church work. 

Miss Lucia Peabody also greeted the Alli- 
ance, after which Rev. C. F. Dole made the 
first address. He said that he believed the 
world was passing through a great secular 
change, the magnitude of which few people 
realized. 

The average man in the centres of population 
has become very sceptical about the value of 
church-going. This change of attitude from 
the old days to the present may be interpreted 
in terms of pessimism, doubt, and materialism, 
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or in terms of faith and optimism. In every 
great crisis of life, the vicissitudes that birth or 
death or marriage brings, it makes a vast dif. 
ference whether a man has faith and hope and 
love in his heart. The more we study life, the 
more we feel that there is no constant happi. 


ness, no happiness that can be depended on, 


like a deep, inspiring Christian faith. The 
more we know of life, the better we see that the 
great cry of the human soul, after all, is for the 
living God. That cry is lifted not less, but 
more, than ever it was lifted in any century in 
the past. We know also that there are great 
problems of the national life that call for the 
support of religion. Most would agree that 
the great troubles into which we are plunged, 
the troubles with different races in the South, 
the troubles in our great cities and our interna- 
tional complications, are all due to an inferior 
species of religion, which produces a mediocre 
kind of morality. The need is for a strong, in- 
spired, and ethical religion. 

In how many forms can our beautiful faith 
be stated! I like to state it in this way, that 
we are living as citizens of God’s world; that 
we are God’s children, just as Jesus was; that 
the one law of our lives is to live daily in the 
range to which this thought lifts us. Think of 
the temper of spirit which comes with this 
thought ! 

Mr. Dole then went on to imagine all the 
Unitarian churches blotted out of the land, 
and showed how, if that were the case, the 
spirit of those who held the faith would em- 
body itself in literature that should be scattered 
among the people, and that those who believed 
in the reality of the message would preach it 
everywhere and at all times instead of four 
times a month to one or two hundred people 
in some one stated place. The people would 
bring up their children to say some such thing 
as this: We will try to do whatever duty, truth, 
or good will—the voice of God in us—requires. 
We will make our first object in our homes the 
maintenance of the good spirit of fidelity and 
helpfulness. 
truth. We will not shrink from hearing the 
truth, even when it may not at first promise to 
be pleasant to us. We will trust that in the 
end the truth is always good to know. We 
will live the pure life, holding the same stand- 
ard for men and women; and we will use our in- 
fluence to extend the rule of purity among men. 
We will endeavor to preserve the friendly tem- 
per at all times and to all men. We will never 
return evil for evil. We will try to help our 
fellows whenever opportunity offers. 

We will conduct our business in justice, with 
the idea of the public good in view; and we will 
not knowingly do anything against the public 
good. We will use money conscientiously, not 
for mere display or self-indulgence. We will 
hold property that we may have as a trust for 
righteous and helpful uses, whether for the ben- 
efit of our own relatives or for the good of 
society. 

We will favor the use of all methods that 
tend to peace among men and between nations. 
We will give ready hearing and hearty support 
to those who are doing only good work for the 
benefit of mankind. 

We will expect the best of people, and espe- 
cially of children. We will trust them as far as 
we can, and not give way to suspicion. 

In the changes and vicissitudes of life we 


We will not fear to speak the| 
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will try to live with courage and hope, as those 
who believe in goodness and God. 

To this end, recognizing the need and the 
value of helps and inspiration to the good life, 
we purpose at least once every day to refresh 
our minds with some high thought, noble ex- 
ample, uplifting verse or sentence, er word of 
prayer. We will cultivate the mood of mind in 
which man’s desire is “Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done.” 

With the same ends and for the sake of 
truth, the general good as well as for ourselves, 
we purpose to maintain our church and to 
make it stand for the highest hopes of our 
race and the grandest ideals and possibilities of 
human life. 

Mr. Dole was followed by Mrs. A. L. Stone 
of Worcester, whose spoke earnestly on the 
need of loyalty to one’s convictions. 

Mrs. J. W. Chadwick read an interesting 
report of the New York League, which was 
both inspiring by the recital of the work accom- 
plished and enlivening by its wit. 

Across the country from California came 
another interesting report of what Unitarian 
women are doing, read by Mrs. C. W. Wendte. 

In speaking of the wonderful opportunities 
of California and the sparse population and un- 
developed resources, Mrs. Wendte said: “The 
peace-loving women of California comfort them- 
selves with the thought that a more enlightened 
and humane policy will yet prevail; that our 
American nation, once more at peace with the 
world, freed from the huge and oppressive bur- 
den of great armies and navies, will be able in 
the near future to devote its energies and re- 
sources to the development of its own long- 
neglected and unpeopled territories,” a sentiment 
which was warmly applauded. She showed that 
the high condition of education in California 
was largely due to the influence of women, 
and that from women must come much of 
the inspiration which is to waken the moral 
tone of that region; for no missionary field is 
more hopeful for the liberal word than the 
Pacific coast. Within six years of missionary 
effort the five existing Unitarian churches 
were increased from five to twenty-five, local 
conferences were organized, a book-room es- 
tablished, and a monthly newspaper’ started. 
Some of these gains have been lost, but there 
is the same opportunity for faithful work with 
promise of success. Special praise was given to 
the women of Salem, Ore., for what they have 
accomplished; and Rev. Sarah Pratt Carr of 
Hanford, Cal., was selected for honor, as one 
of the chief leaders in what women have done 
for the liberal faith on the Pacific coast. Others 
were also named in a gracious and appreciative 
way, as well as the larger number belonging to 
the Women’s Conference of that coast. In 
closing, Mrs. Wendte referred to the work of 
Unitarian women for the soldiers during the 
recent war. 

Mrs. S. A. Kenney of Troy, N.Y., spoke on 
the relation of the Women’s Alliance to the 
activities of the church, and showed how nec- 
essary is religious instruction in the home 
to secure any sort of religious activity in the 
church, 

Mrs. John A. Bellows was the last speaker, 
save a few benedictory words from Miss Eliza- 
beth Channing, without whose message no Alli- 
ance meeting ever seems complete. Mrs. Bel- 
lows’s address was so finished that a protest 
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arose when it was suggested that an abstract 
should be made of it before it had been heard 
by other audiences, when perhaps it might be 
given to the people in full. It was read so de- 
lightfully that one thought at once of the truth 
of Longfellow’s suggestion that the music of 
the voice adds even to the poet’s charms. The 
subject of the paper was how young people were 
to be interested in the work of the Alliance; but 
it considered the general training of young 
people in the spiritual life, and was a deep and 
earnest plea for this highest of all training for 
the minds of the young. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


The annual meeting of the society was 
held in the chapel of the Second Church, 
Boston, on Monday evening, May 29, at 7.45. 
The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Rev. Charles F. Dole. Upon motion 
of Rev. C. R. Eliot the president appointed 
a Nominating Committee, consisting of Rev. 
C. R. Eliot, Miss Mary L. Hall, and Rev. 
J. M. W. Pratt, to bring in a list of officers 
for the ensuing year. After retiring, the 
committee presented the following names; 
and they were elected by the depositing of 
a ballot by the secretary: For president, Rev. 


Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain; vice-pres- c 


ident, Richard C. Humphreys, Dorchester; 
secretary, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Roslin- 
dale; treasurer, Charles H. Stearns, Brook- 
line. Directors: Rev. George H. Hosmer, 
Neponset; Mrs. M. F. W. Homer, Bel- 
mont; Rev. William C. Gannett, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Abby C. Woude, Neponset; 
Rev. William W. Fenn, Chicago, Ill. ; Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Boston; Frank B. 


‘Thayer, Boston; Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., 


Milwaukee, Wis. ; Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D., Cambridge; William H. Baldwin, 
Boston; Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Portland, 
Ore.; Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Rev. William L. Walsh, Brook- 
field; Mrs. Mary O. Stevens, Peabody; Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, Oakland, Cal. 

The annual report of the secretary was read, 
indicating that no radical change had been 
made in the established policy of the society. 

The annual report of the treasurer showed 
a balance on hand of $647.45, exclusive of 
the Richard Clap Weis Fund of $1,000 and 
accrued interest. 

At the close of the business meeting the 
audience joined in a temperance service. In 
his address of welcome the president, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, declared that the aim of 
the society was to make its own existence no 
longer necessary by transforming the churches 
into active temperance societies, just as the 
various good citizenship clubs and leagues 
sought to make their work unnecessary by 
spreading the principles of true civic loyalty 
and responsibility among all classes of citi- 
zens. 


The first speaker of the evening was Rev.. 


Father Osborne of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist. He had noticed two changes 
in Boston upon coming back after a ten 
years’ absence. There were fewer licensed 
houses, but these were now crowded together 
into particular districts. This is very hard 
on those localities, and is a matter to be 
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looked into and put right. Father Osborne 
confined himself to giving a vivid and pict- 
uresque account of temperance conditions in 
South Africa, where he had spent a number 
of years. South Africa is as large as India. 
It is not one country, but a collection of 
States under different laws. In Cape Col- 
ony, Dutch law and sentiment are still in 
force, not always to the advantage of the 
natives. The Hottentots are being destroyed 
by strong drink. Brandy, made from the 
refuse of the grapes, is sold at eight cents 
a bottle. After the monthly pay-day upon 
a certain railroad, it was the usual thing to 
find one or more men dead from drink. The 
native has no-idea of self-restraint. The 
white man can drink, and stop; but a native 
will drink until he dies. 

In the Transvaal very strong laws forbid 
the sale of liquor to natives; but they can 
get all they want, except in the compounds 
or enclosures around the diamond fields. A 
reputable newspaper, the Johannesburg Sza7, 
proposed selling to the natives, in order that 
they might not carry their money home, and 
that they might be killed off and their lands 
left for the white man. One Christian 
chieftain of Bechuanaland went to England to 
petition to the queen, in order to save his 
tribe from extermination, with the result that 
all the territory under him now has absolute 
prohibition, Father Osborne closed by de- 
scribing the good work of the Church of 
England Temperance Society in Cape Town, 


_of which for seven years he was the secretary. 


Mr. William I. Cole of the South End 
House, Boston, gave a settlement worker’s 
view of the saloon. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that any great number of men go to’ the 
saloon for any other purpose than to satisfy 
the craving for alcoholic drinks. The social 
uses of the saloon are merely incidental, 
and would be served as well by the corner 
grocery and other meeting - places. The 
saloon is a product of a complexity of 
causes, and can be abolished only by the 
working together of a complexity of efforts. 
Among its causes are a craving for excite- 
ment, the social instinct, and a marked appe- 
tite for stimulants, induced by immorality. 
In the working-class sections of cities, pov- 
erty is the chief cause. Drink and poverty 
sustain reciprocal relations of cause and 
effect. Poverty and its conditions lead to 
drink, as well as come from it. When we 
consider the absence of resources in the poor 
man’s life, it is a wonder that the abuse of 
alcohol is not more general than it is. He 
has almost no means but drink to set up 
a counter emotion to any feeling that may 
possess him, whether it be joy or grief. 

Crime and drink have somewhat the same 
reciprocal bearing on each other as poverty 
and drink. \ Drink intensifies the tendency to 
crime. It is not often its cause, but a mere 
accompaniment. Excessive drinking is by 
no means universal with the criminal class. 
Burglars will never drink when beginning 
their work. 


Whether the saloon is the poor man’s club 


depends upon the saloon you have in mind. 
No doubt, in the Italian and German quar- 


ters, the saloon serves this purpose in some 


degree. But in the industrial quarter at the 


South End the saloon is a club only in the 
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sense that it has a certain limited number of 
regular patrons. In the case of the poor man 
the street is his club. In only one respect is 
the saloon to the poor man what the club is 
to the rich,—a place where he can be served 
with drink. 

There is no single adequate substitute for 
the saloon. The only way to deal with it is 
by getting at the conditions which cause it. 
Anything which tends to a moral and intel- 
lectual awakening of the people, such as 
free lectures and concerts, is distinctively 
temperance work. A prominent place must 
be given to religions and to law. The vari- 
ous churches, rescue missions, and the Sal- 
vation Army are making inroads upon the 
saloon. The confirmed drunkards must by 
separative measures be driven forth from so- 
ciety. The saloon is a product of the condi- 
tions of such a district as that in which 
South End House is located, and only as 
these are changed.can it be driven out. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer of Providence, 
R.I., was the last speaker. After referring 
to a eulogy upon Tammany that had been 
given by a speaker at a meeting in New 
York, who had claimed that Tammany was a 
great social and philanthropic organization 
because it befriended the poor in times of 
grief and need, Mrs. Spencer said, in part: 
We have recently heard and read a defence of 
the saloon as the poor man’s club, which has 
come from one part of the settlement workers. 
But, just as we must kill Tammany, so we 
must wipe out the saloon entirely as an ag- 
gressive force in the community. We must 
do something else than rely on educational | 
effort, We must take hold of the forces of 
law for the restraint of evil. We are hearing 
much about extending the area of civiliza- 
tion, But shall we not first make our civil- 
ization more consistent with itself, cleaner, 
purer, saner? If we take our saloon and dis- 
reputable house wherever we take our flag, 
and make no strong effort to cleanse our own 
communities by the stern grip of the law of 
restraint, what we take with us will be social 
disorganization. 

I beg that all who are dealing with this 
question of the saloon, in the way of educa- 
tion and of social development, will remem- 
ber that any place where liquor is sold, and 
liquor alone, not only supplies a conscious 
demand, but creates the demand. The drink 
supplies of this country are organized in 
a great body, and nothing but organization 
against them will meet the case. I believe 
that an extreme fastidiousness as to the use 
of legal means for meeting social evils is a 
weakness, and not a strength. 

We do not consider how familiarity with 
this monster evil of intemperance has made 
us tolerant of it. Sometimes it seems to 
swamp all the other causes of poverty, neg- 
lected children, and broken-up homes. The 
difference between comfort and the upward 
trend of a family and misery and a down- 
ward trend depends upon the personal habits 
as to alcohol of its head. We are not so 
much appalled by general statistics as when 
we trace the results in a single life, and see 
the hoof of bestiality tramping out all higher 
impulses. This happens to a vast minority 
of those who drink. No one knows who can 
escape! ve) 
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Our Unitarian body needs a great deal 
more temperance teaching. When there is 
need of a struggle against a particular evil, 
people should drop small preferences and 
matters of taste, and do the job and get it 
out of the way. The drink evil.has got to 
be attacked with something of ‘the crisis of 
resolution and devotion which freed the 
siave. With our stimulating atmosphere, 
composite population, and easy-going opti- 
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mism, we may find ourselves with heavier work 
to do than we have done in one generation. 
At just this particular time this Temperance 
Society would do well to free itself from all 
complications, and become a total absti- 
nence society. 
Church we love will become in time not only 
a temperance society, but a total abstinence 
society. 

After the addresses, upon motion of Rev. 
C. R. Eliot, it was ‘‘ Voted, That the Unita- 
rian Temperance Society, at its annual meet- 
ing, expresses its thanks to Gov. Roger Wol- 
cott for the attitude he has so manfully taken 
in regard to the regulation of saloons in the 
city of Boston, and respectfully urges upon 
the Board of Police Commissioners that it 
exercise its authority not to license the full 
number of saloons permitted by law, but still 
further to decrease that number, with special 
reference to relieving the present burden of 
the West, North, and South Ends of the city. ’’ 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
a hymn and the benediction by Rev. George 
Herbert Hosmer. 


RICHARD W. Boynton, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The third annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was held on 
Wednesday, May 31, 1899, in the cosey 
chapel of the Second Church in Boston. It 
is the first large meeting held under the 
auspices of the National Union since its 
organization on a pleasant day. Fifty-one 
societies were represented by one hundred 
and four delegates, and ministers and friends 
increased the attendance and enthusiasm. 
Miss Helen L. Wilson of Newton Centre 
acted as clerk. 

After the singing of ‘‘Holy, Holy, Lord 
God!’’ the president, Mr. Roland W. Boy- 
den, announced the committees, as follows: 
On Credentials: Rev. Richard E. Birks, 
Bernardston, Mass. ; Mr. George C. Turner, 
Norwell, Mass.; Mr. W. S. Nichols, Dan- 
vers, Mass. On Ballots: Rev. E. R. Ship- 
pen, Dorchester, Mass.; Mr. John Haynes 
Holmes, Malden, Mass.; Mr. P. H. Smith, 
Amherst, Mass. On Resolutions: Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Rev. G. W. Kent, Rev. 
Alfred Free. 

The report of the secretary was presented 
in Word and Work, with changes in the first 
paragraph, showing the gain to be sixteen 
instead of thirteen unions, Chelmsford, 
Leicester, and Amherst, Mass., having joined 
since the report went to the printer, and 
Lebanon, N.H., having applied. The Cos- 
mian Union at Florence, Mass., was congrat- 
ulated on its good fortune in receiving a 
legacy of $5,000. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. A. L. 
Endicott, was presented, and accepted. (The 
corrected report will appear in a later issue 
of the Register.) 

Rev. E. R. Shippen, for the Committee 
on Music, reported ‘‘progress.’?’ The com- 
mittee were striving to make a hymnal of 
high character, of a tuneful, if not catchy 
nature. It would be ready possibly by Octo- 
ber. 


I cannot help hoping that the 
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The changes suggested in the constitution, 
increasing the number of directors to six, 
and providing for the appointment of a Nom- 
inating Committee, were unanimously adopted. 

The presentation of the fraternal delegates 
was one of the most pleasing features of the 


meeting. Each guest was received with en- 
thusiasm. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secretary of the 


American Unitarian Association, took time 
from his multifarious engagements to come 
with the greetings of the Association. He 
thanked the unions for their helpfulness in 
the Amherst movement, and emphasized the 
power of ‘‘team-play,’’ of pulling together 


-and marching shoulder to shoulder. 


Mrs. Emily A. Fifield brought the cheeri- 
est, happiest word from the Women’s Alli- 
ance, —‘‘ All the love the bearer could carry. ’’ 
The Alliance believes in fellowship, and 
hopes through Word and Work the different 
departments will get to know what each one 
is doing. The young people are already a 
great force in the church in social ways, and 
can be so in religious matters. Then there 
will be little heard of weak churches. 

Mrs. James A. Beatley, representing the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, brought 
the message of ‘‘faith in our young people. ’’ 
Greetings from the Christian Union of the 
Universalist denomination were extended by 
Rev. Frank O. Hall of Cambridge. He 
said, ‘‘Both societies are travelling on par- 
allel lines: both have a common characteris- 
tic, ‘free.’ ’’ He heartily approved the reso- 
lution passed at the meeting of the Unita- 
rian Association the day before, looking 
toward a practical co-operation, if not or- 
ganic union, of liberal forces. 

The Western Sunday School Society was 
represented by Rev. A. W. Gould. It used 
to be thought there were no young people 
who were Unitarians, but such a gathering 
as this proves this statement wrong. Unita- 
rianism zs a religion for young hearts, as 
well as old heads. 

The Committee on Ballots reported the 
result of the balloting. The nominations for 
each office are given, the first one in every 
case being the one chosen. For president: 
Mr. Walter P. Eaton, Reading, Mass. ; Mr. 
J. B. Goodrich, Jr., Boston; Miss Alice C. 
Clement, Newton Centre. For vice-presi- 
dent: Mr. W. S. Nichols, Danvers. For 
secretary: Miss Emma R. Ross, Boston. 
For treasurer: Mr. Arthur L. Endicott, Bev- 
erly, Mass. For directors: (two years) Mr. 
Roland W. Boyden, Beverly, Mass.; Mr. 
A. H. Eliott, San Francisco; Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, Milwaukee; (for three years) Mr. 
H. B. Stillings, Boston; Mr. Jesse C. Suter, 


Washington, D.C.; Miss Amy Wentworth, | 


Dorchester. 

The plan of having a paid field agent was 
discussed by Messrs. Nichols, Suter, Holmes, 
Rev. Walter A. Taylor, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Miss E. L. Jones of Boston, and hearty 
indorsement given the project. (It was 
noted that the sentiment of the district re- 
ports was largely in favor, also.) 

The Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following :— 


Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union 3 ; $ 
15, inclusive, devotional meetings will be 


held at 9 A.M., conducted by Rev. Messrs, 


desires to put itself on record as heartily favoring the 
resolution just passed at the meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, to the effect that cordial and fraternal 


|Normandie, D.D. 
same day Rev. George W. Stone will preach: 
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greetings be extended to the Universalist National Con- 
vention, and that body be invited to join with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in appointing a committee of 
ten het co-operation between Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, 


Carried unanimously and with enthusiasm. 


Resolved, That the members of local unions be urged 
to make it a point to awaken interest in, and bring about 
as large a representation as possible, at any or allofthe | 
meetings in which the Union has part,—the Grove Meet- 
ings at The Weirs, ae 25 to July 30; especially on 
Young People’s Day, July 29; at the summer meetings of 
the Isles of Shoals; and at the Biennial National Con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., the week i Sarin Octo- 
ber 16, Union Day being Wednesday, the 18th. 


No opposition. 


Resolved, That a committee oe the directors receive sug- 
gestions for a design, and fix upon an emblem or badge for 
the use of members of our society. 

This brought the members up for vigorous 
speech and a spicy discussion. One objected 
to ‘‘tags.’? The Unitarian idea was a pro- 
test against forms and symbols, and a man 
could show his faith without a label. An- 
other thought we should be proud to label 
ourselves, and that a badge helped a stranger 
to make friends in travelling, or when locat- 
ing in a new home. The motion was de- 
cided in the negative, by a vote of thirty- 
three to twenty-seven. ; 

Mr. Suter of Washington gave a cordial 
invitation to the delegates to come to the 
October conference to enjoy the hospitality 
of the Washington and Baltimore societies. 
Miss Homer of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton gave an informal invitation to the unions 
to attend the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the church next 
November, when their Young People’s Relig- 
ious Fraternity would unveil a bronze bust of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of the former 
pastors of the church. 

The district reports were of much interest, 
and will be given quite fully in later numbers 
of the Register. 

Among the unions represented it was pleas- 
ant to have friends from several New Hamp- 
shire towns, Maine, Burlington and Montpe- 
lier, Vt., Meadville, Pa., and Washington, 
D.C. The delegates were a bright, wide- 
awake set of young men and women. As 
one kind friend expressed it, ‘‘There was 
such a fine atmosphere about the meeting, 
such a cheer that was invigorating.’? One 
of the leading ministers said it was one of 
the happiest, most encouraging meetings of 
the week. The report of the evening meet- 
ing will appear next week. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Isles of Shoals. 


UNITARIAN SUMMER MEETINGS. 


Attention is called to the following ar- 
rangements for the third series of summer 


|meetings at the Isles of Shoals, July 9 to 16. 
|The meetings will open on Sunday morning, 


July 9, with a sermon by Rev. James De 
In the evening of the 


On Sunday morning, July 16, Rev. Joseph 
May will preach; and in the evening a can- 
tata will be sung by the fine choir that will 
be in attendance during the meetings. 

From Tuesday, July 11, to Saturday, July 


" ject to be announced. 
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Manchester), $2.35; Manchester, N.H., 
$1.85; Concord, N.H. (via Manchester), 
$2.40; Portland, Me., $2.35. 
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McDougall, Wicks, Smith, Hussey, 
Duncan. 

On Monday, July 10, at 3 P.M., Rev. 
Francis Tiffany will lecture on ‘‘The Island 
of Capri’’; and in the evening a reception 
will be held. 

Tuesday, July 11, Rev. S, A. Eliot and 
Roland Boyden, Esq., will speak on denomi- 
national matters at the morning meeting at 
ten o’clock. : 

Rev. J. W. Chadwick is to give a lecture 
on ‘¢O. B. Frothingham’’ at ten o’clock on 
Wednesday, July 12. : 

On Thursday, July 13, Rev. E. F. Hay- 
ward will give an address at Io A.M., sub- 


and 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


South Middlesex Conference will hold its 
one hundredth regular session at Weston, 
Mass., Wednesday, June 14. At the morn- 
ing session Rev. H, C. De Long will speak 
on ‘*The Past of the Conference,’’ and Rev. 
W. H. Pulsford on ‘‘The Future of the Con- 
ference.’’ At the afternoon session Rev. 
E. A. Horton will speak on ‘‘The Sunday- 
school,’? Rev. M. O. Simons on ‘‘ Young 
People’s Societies.’’? " There will also be an 
address upon ‘‘Woman’s Work.’’ The Wes- 
ton church will serve a collation at 12.30. 


The arrangements for Friday and Saturday 
morning, July 14 and 15, are not yet fully 
completed. 

The evening sessions are not ready for 
announcement, but will be of an interesting 
character. 

Rev. S. B. Stewart of Lynn will speak 
some time during the meetings on ‘*Dante 
and ‘The Divine Comedy’: An Impression.”’ 

Directions for those desiring to attend :— 

Any person may, upon payment of $1, be- 
come a member of the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association for one year, and 
thus be entitled to all privileges. 

Send $1 for membership certificate to 
Laighton Brothers, Portsmouth, N.H. Send 
promptly, as accommodations are limited. 
The membership certificate is required to 
secure reduced rates at hotels. 

Send full names of party, with proper 
prefix—Mr., Mrs., or Miss—to each name, to 
Laighton Brothers, Portsmouth, N.H., stat- 
ing date and exact time for which rooms are 
required. Rooms will be assigned between 
July 1 and 8. A certificate will be required 
for each person attending. 

Check all baggage through to Isles of 
Shoals, N.H. . 

Go to Portsmouth, N.H., by the Eastern 
Division of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
There take steamer Viking, about five min- 
utes’ walk from station, This steamer leaves 
Portsmouth for Isles of Shoals at 8 and 
11.20 A.M., 5.40 P.M. ; leaves Star Island for 
Portsmouth at 6, 9.30 A.M., and 3.30 P.M. 


Essex Unitarian Conference will meet in 
the First Unitarian Church, Peabody, Mass., 
Wednesday, June 14. Morning. session at 
9.30 The devotional meeting will be led 
y Rev. George D. Latimer of Salem. Ad- 
dress at 10.45 by Rev. George Croswell Cres- 
sey, Ph.D., of Northampton, on ‘‘A Health- 
ful Denominationalism and its Obligations.’’ 
Discussion opened by Rev. K. E. Evans of 
Danvers. Intermission and collation at 
12.30 P.M. Afternoon session at 2. Address 
by Rev. H. T. Secrist of Roxbury on 
‘*Faith in our Faith.’? Discussion opened 
by Rev. L. W. Mason of Gloucester. 


Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches: 
The thirty-fifth annual meeting of this con- 
ference will be held at Kennebunk, June 13, 
14, 15. The programme is as follows :— 

Tuesday, June 13.—8 P.M., sermon, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge. 

Wednesday, June 14.—9 A.M., service of 
communion, conducted by Rev. Jesse D. O. 
Powers of Kennebunk, assisted by Rev. Mary 
L, Leggett of Boston. 10 A.M., organization 
of the conference; reports; business. Colla- 
tion. 2 P.M., business meeting of the Alli- 
ance. 3 P.M., address, ‘‘Unitarianism: Its 
Influence on American Civilization,’’ Rev. 
Seth C. Beach of Bangor. 8 p.M., addresses: 
‘‘Unitarianism: Its Influence on American 
Literature, ’’ Miss Genevieve Marsh of Saco; 
‘‘Unitarianism: Its Relation to Modern Sci- 
entific Thought,’? Rev. Elmer E. Newbert 
of Augusta; ‘‘A Few Words about Chan- 
ning,’’ by Hon. J. W. Symonds. ‘ 

Thursday, June 15.—9 A.M., service of de- 
yotion, conducted by Rev. A. H. Coar of 
Ellsworth. 10 A.M., unfinished business. 
11 A.M., address, ‘‘Visions,’’ Rev. Mary L. 


HOTEL RATES, Leggett of Boston; discussion ; collation. 


Boston.—Boston Common: Open-air meet- 
ings were inaugurated for the fifth season by 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches on the 
Charles Street Mall, Sunday, June 4. The 
scene at five o’clock, when the service began, 
was notable. Along the entire distance of 
a quarter of a mile could be seen fifteen or 
twenty groups gathered around as many 
speakers. There were representatives of the 
Salvation Army, Theosophists, Single Tax, 
Socialism, Missions, Evangelistic preachers, 
with here and there distinct denominational 
movements. The Unitarians went into this 
peculiar but interesting field five years ago, 
believing there was an opportunity for doing 
good among the people at large, -and, also, 
as a secondary result, that they might lift 
the standard among these meetings. Many 
of them injure rather than help the general 
tone of the public. So far a very encourag- 
ing success has attended the Unitarian enter- 
prise. Our ministers are willing to speak, 
and there are always two on the platform 
every Sunday. The music is congregational, 
led by acornet. Under the arching elm-tree 
the speakers deliver their message on practi- 


Rates at the hotels, $12 per week and $2 
per day. Ata small hotel on one of the 
islands about fifty persons can be accommo- 
dated at $7 per week. 

The week may begin July 8, or any suc- 
ceeding day of the meetings, and continue 
beyond the 17th, at the reduced rates, at the 
Oceanic. At the Appledore the rates after 
the 17th will be $2.50 per day. 

This privilege does not include railway 
tickets. 

Special round-trip tickets will be on sale 
as follows (good, going, July 8 to July 17, 
inclusive; returning, to July 17): Boston, 
$2.35; Worcester (via Boston), $3.70; 
Springfield (via Boston), $5.35; Ayer (via 
Lowell and Bradford), $2.85; Lowell (via 
Bradford and Newburyport), $2.35; Law- 
rence (via Bradford and Newburyport), 
$1.90; Haverhill (via Georgetown and New- 
buryport), $1.70; Lynn, $2; Salem, $1.85; 
Newburyport, $1.40; Nashua, N. H. (via 
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cal and helpful subjects. By careful inspec- 
tion it is shown that the attendance at the 
Unitarian meetings is one of the largest, if 
not the largest, in the whole array. It is fur- 
ther to be noted that those who attend are 
attentive, and evince respect for the place 
and occasion in every fit way. There is much 
less shifting of the listeners than at the other 
places. The speakers last Sunday were Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., and Rev. S. H. 
Roblin, D.D. (Universalist), and Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton. The subjects respectively 
treated were ‘‘Shimei, and the Throwing of 
Dust,’’ ‘‘Progress among Christians,’’ and 
‘The Purpose and Aims of the Open-air 
Meetings.’? Prayer was offered by Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel of Newton Centre, and the 
details were in charge of Mr. Arthur A. 
Wordell of Parker Memorial. At the service 


Business Notices. 


As to Springs.—There is no place in this city that is 
so well worth visiting, if you want to see bed springs, 
as the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street. This house has taken up the question of 
different springs with marked vigor during the last six 
months, and their stock is complete and varied enough 
to suit all kinds of comfort. Prices are unusually low. 
Our readers may be interested in the announcement in 
another column entitled ‘‘Springy Sleep.” 


Wanting Rest, with quiet and retirement, this sum- 
mer, one should try Dr. Willard’s ‘‘ Nervine,” Burling- 
ton, Vermont, a beautiful place, homelike, restful, and 
healthful, especially adapted to the overworked, the ner- 
vous, and the convalescent. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address for June and July of Rev. 


Stanley M. Hunter of St. John, N.B., will be 332 Bury 
New Road, Manchester, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton 
Lower Falls. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, rst inst., by Rev. George Herbert Hos-~ 
mer, Dr. Marshal Lamb, of Barre, Vt., and Clara L. 
pores daughter of Lewis S. Houghton, of Dorches- 
er. 


Deaths. 


In Athol, 27th ult., George Warren West, late colonel 
17th Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infantry, and brevet 
Grieamiee-seners! U.S. Volunteers, aged 66 yrs. 1 mo. 8 

ys. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


A hated rie UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBAGLMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities eonnected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Established 
1859. 


Ai grape phere child, or more, to board for the 
summer or permanently. References given. Ad- 
dress Miss SARAH A. BurT, 19 SECOND STREET, Taun- 
TON, Mass. 
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next Sunday, June 11, the speakers will be 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the Second 
Church, Boston, and Rev. E. J. Helms 
(Methodist) of Morgan Chapel, Boston. The 
hour is 5 P.M., and the place the thirteenth 
tree north of the tile-walk leading to Charles 
Street Mall. All cordially invited. 


North Middlesex Congregational Con- 
ference.—The next session of this confer- 
ence will be held with the First Parish in 
Stow, Rev. J. S. Moulton, minister, on 
Thursday, June 22. The devotional meeting 
will be conducted by Rev. William C. Brown 
of Littleton. Rev. Howard N. Brown of 
Boston will address the conference on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Power, the Spring of Life in the 
Church.’’ Rev. Enoch Powell of Nashua, 
Rev. J. W. Roberts of Ayer, and Rev. 
George C. Wright of Lowell are also to 
speak successively on the subject. The First 
Parish extends an invitation to all neighbor- 
ing churches. 


Albany, N.¥.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. W. M. Brundage: Contracts have been 
signed for the new church building, work has 
begun, and it is hoped the building will be 
completed by August 1. 


Amherst, Mass.—Rev. Joseph H. Crooker 
of Ann Arbor will be in Amherst during a 
part of the months of July and August, and 
he will occupy the pulpit of Unity Church 
July 23 and 30 and August 6 and 13. 


Athol, Mass.—Our pastor, Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, enters to-day, June 1, upon his fifth 
year as minister of the Second Unitarian 
Church. During his four years’ pastorate 
Mr. Horst has officiated at 36 marriages, 17 
christenings, and 50 funerals, added 96 new 


names to the membership list, and made 
1,426 calls. 
Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 


Sunday, June 11, 7.30 P.M., Rev. Edward 
Hale of Cambridge will preach. 


Danvers, Mass.—Parish suppers April 27 
and May 25 brought out a large number of 
members and friends. Both occasions were 
brightened by interesting addresses from 
neighboring pastors, Rev. Mr. Adams of the 
First Congregational Church speaking on 
“*Holland,’’ and Rev. Mr. Anderson of the 
Unitarian church, Peabody, on ‘‘Scotland,’’ 
his native land. The guild meetings discon- 
tinued through the winter were resumed in 
April. May 21 Rev. E. J. Prescott brought 
some twenty of his young people from Salem 
for the evening service, Mr. Prescott speak- 
ing very strongly on the value of the Young 
People’s movement. Memorial Sunday was 
observed by special services. In the morm- 
ing the pastor spoke from ‘‘The Reces- 
sional.’’ In the evening a memorial service, 
with Rev. G. Sanger, a war-time chaplain, 
brought out a large number, including mem- 
bers of Grand Army of the Republic Post 
and Relief Corps. 


Dunkirk, N.¥.—The Independent congre- 
gation of Dunkirk, which affiliated with the 
Unitarian denomination a few weeks ago, 
has extended a unanimous call to Rev. T. 
Clinton Brockway of Oneida, N.Y., to be- 
come its pastor. Rev. Mr. Brockway is a 
scholarly young man, who recently left the 
ministry of the Presbyterian church. 


Greenfield, Mass.—Rev. Charles G. Ames 
of the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
preached in the Unitarian church here May 
28. 


Green Harbor, Mass.—Rev. Napoleon S. 
Hoagland closed his ministry of three and 
a half years here the first of the present 
month. -On Wednesday evening, May 24, at 
a supper and sociable given by the society, 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Hoagland were espe- 
cially invited, they were the recipients of 
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many expressions of good will, friendship, 
and kind regard. These sentiments of per- 
sonal interest finally took concrete form in 
the presentation of a beautiful gold-lined 
sterling silver fruit-basket, appropriately en- 
graved for the occasion. The basket con- 
tained some additional silver in the shape of 
‘‘coin of the realm.’’ Mrs. B. B. Newdick, 
in behalf of the society, made the presenta- 
tion in a happy and touching way; and the 
surprised recipients responded with assurances 
of deep and continued regard and personal 
friendship. for the people of Green Harbor 
thus represented. Mr. Hoagland will remove 
with his family to Norton, Mass., the second 
week in June. 


Milton, Mass.—First Church, Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins: A general reorganization of 
all the auxiliary sociéties co-operating in 
parish work has resulted in the formation of 
a new parish organization to be known as 
‘The Channing Society,’’ although final 
action upon the name has yet to be taken. 
The purpose is to give unity to all church 
work, and the enthusiasm already shown in- 
dicates very promising results. 


Northboro, Mass.—Rev. J. C. Kent: 
Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D. (father of Rey. 
Joseph Henry Allen, D.D.) came to this 
church from the Harvard Divinity School, 
and was ordained in 1818. His pastorate 
continued until 1873, three colleagues reliev- 
ing him during the last years of his life. 
Since his ordination there have been two 
others and several installations, the second 
ordination being that, in 1869, of his third 
colleague, Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer (now 
of St. Louis), and the third, in 1895, of 
Rev. Josiah C. Kent from Meadville, Pa. 
Like so many of the old New England par- 
ishes, it has become somewhat reduced in 
numbers; but there is still activity among 
those who remain. Mr. Kent found a sloyd 
class being organized, which he immediately 
interested himself in forwarding. The girls 
have a class in sewing; and these two classes 
form a club called the King’s Sons and 
Daughters, the bond uniting them being the 
promise to do all they can for the Sunday- 
school. The Elizabeth Allen Guild was or- 
ganized for tle older young people of the 
society, for religious, literary, and social 
work. They have charge of the Sunday 
evening meetings, members in turn conduct- 
ing the service, and reading a short paper, 
the list of subjects being quite varied,—for 
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instance, ‘‘College Settlements,’’ ‘‘ James 
Freeman Clarke,’’ ‘‘Phillips Brooks,’’ 
‘¢Character,’’ ‘‘Hymns that have Helped, ’’ 
‘*History of our Church,’’ ‘‘The Church as 
a Home,’’ and others. At the week-day 
meetings, plays of Shakespeare have been 
read, and different authors discussed, with 
selections from their works, the evening 
closing with social pleasures. The church 
sociables in the vestry are well attended, the 
Ladies’ Alliance is a Branch of the National 
Alliance, and the guild is a branch of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


Rochester, N.Y.—At the Unitarian Club 
meeting, May 24, J. M. Dana of Rochester 
gave an interesting address on ‘‘The Church 
of To-day.’’? At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress he said: ‘‘The liberal churches will 
yet be for years to come the only exponents 
of a religion in accord. with the highest 
thought of mankind. To-day they have it 
in their power to lead the greatest movement 
for the emancipation of the human mind and 
the development of the divine life of man 
that the ages have ever seen. The need of 
such a movement is imperative. The fog- 
banks of ignorance and superstition still 
loom up in threatening forms around us, as, 
in the people’s groping for light, one form 
of unreason succeeds another. If our church 
bears its part manfully in this liberal move- 
ment, and stands for an earnest and fearless 
treatment of the great sociological questions 
facing the coming years, it will not only have 
proved its right to live, but it will rally to 
its standard a new body of volunteers that 
shall make it an irresistible force for good. 
Three things, however, it must have,—faith 
and loyalty to its mission, a realization of 
the world’s need of its gospel, and unflinch- 
ing devotion to the cause of mankind against 
all forms of injustice and wrong. Are we 
awake to the world’s great need? Do we feel 
that our religion would vastly benefit human- 
ity? If so, then let us see that it has a hear- 
ing. Let us rally to its support, and feel 
proud to be to-day a living part of this 
mighty movement. . In it, even now, we are 
privileged to see growing prophecies of the 
fulfilment of our most radical optimism, 
prophecies of the Church of humanity, —the 
Church of to-morrow!’’ 


Westford, Mass.—A union memorial 
service was held by the religious societies 
of Westford at the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian) on Sunday, May 28. The 


J UGAR is not improved by the ad- 
H dition of sand; neither is White 
Lead improved by the addition of 
Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 


such mixtures branded and sold as “ White 


You can avoid these by making sure that 


Those named in the 


F By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
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Westbrook Seminary. 


’ again assembled, and listened to a discussion 
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Westford Veteran Association attended in 
a body, escorted by a detachment of the 
Spalding Light Cavalry. The sermon was 
by Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn, pastor of the 
Unitarian church. Text, ‘‘I have fought the 
good fight. ...1 have kept the faith.’’ 
The address was one of great power and elo- 
quence. Much regret is felt in the church 
and in the town that Mr. Buckshorn is to 
sever his connection with the society. He 
has been with us three years, and has always 
shown himself alive to the best interests of 
the community. In whatever household sor- 
row has come, Mr. Buckshorn has proved a 


with equal courtesy and kindness. The best 
wishes of all will go with him to his new 
charge in San Diego, Cal. 


Yarmouth, Me.—During the past month 
the pastor, Rev. O. K. Crosby, has been 
seriously ill, but is now very much better. 
On Sunday, May 7, and Sunday, May 14, 
the pulpit was supplied by Rev. H. S. Whit- 
man, A.M., of Deering, the principal ~of 
On Sunday, April 30, 
and Sunday, May 21, the services were con- 
ducted by Prof. H. M. Moore, principal of 
Yarmouth High School. 


Norfolk Conference.—The spring meet- 
ing of Norfolk Conference was held with the 
First Parish Church in Brookline, Thursday, 
May 25. It was a pleasant day; and the 
churches were well represented, the numbers 
being the largest of any meeting of recent 
years. The programme was varied and inter- 
esting. The tone of the addresses was hope- 
ful and stimulating. Rev. E. C. Butler of 
Quincy gave a paper on ‘‘Unitarianism.”’ 
The discussion was opened by Rev. Fred- 
erick B. Mott, followed by general discus- 
sion. Miss Helen M. Cole of Boston gave an 
address on ‘‘Bible and Hymn Reading in the 
Pulpit, ’’ illustrating her principles by read- 
ings. At 2.30 P.M., after partaking of a 
collation in Pierce’s Hall, the conference 


on the question: ‘‘Is Church Attendance De- 
clining? If so, does it indicate a Lessening 
of Interest in Religion?’’- Rev. E, D. 
Towle of Brookline, Rev. Theodore C. Will- 
iams of Boston, and Rev. John Snyder of 
St. Louis, who discussed these questions, 
handled them with much success, stimulating 


the Atlantic Monthly. 


From Women’s Alliance, Fall River. 
From Women’s Alliance, Greenfield. aioe 
From James Stoll, Carbondale, Pa. (second con- 


Republic, 
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the executive work of a great library, until, when 
Mr. Putnam went to Washington, he had fitted 
himself for the increased responsibility which 
immediately fell to his share. Mr. Savage had 
published, as has been said, two volumes of 
verse, “First Poems and Fragments” (1895) and 
“Poems,” issued last autumn. 
more or less frequent contributor of verse to 
His first volume showed 
something more than promise; and the second, 
with its fine qualities of refined expression and 
acute love of nature, was reserved, careful, and 
significant in expression, proving him a poet of 
real achievement. 


Armenian Orphan Fund. 


tribution) .....--c00 eee2 sees E 10,00 


Acknowledged with gratitude, 


ISABEL C. BARROWS. 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


Cemperance. 


In many of the towns of the Argentine 
confirmed drunkards are shamed 
into reformation by being compelled to sweep 
the streets for eight days each time they are 
arrested for intoxication. 


Recently, during the second annual con- 
vention of the German Medical Total Absti- 
nence Society, which met in Braunschweig, 
a petition was sent by the assembled physi- 
cians to the Prussian Minister of Public In- 
struction, demanding in all schools temper- 
ance teaching by means of tables of statis- 
tics and of drawings. 


An old scrap-book of 1837 preserves the 
following testimonial in favor of total absti- 
nence from three former Presidents of the 
United States, neither of whom would have 
passed for a fanatic: ‘Being satisfied from 
observation and experience, as well as from 
medical testimony, that ardent spirits and 


He had been a 
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Vacuum 
Company. 


PERFECT LUBRICATION 


45 Purchase St., 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 1839. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Worry. 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 

8. Can we make Trouble serve us? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 

5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert SS hed 

6. The Evils of gious and Political Pes- 


5 7m. 

y. The Word of God. 

8. Our Mission and our Missions. 

9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 

ing. QE SCr. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11, Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. anes ert of I Will. (By Rev. Robert 
0. 


drink is not only needless, but hurtful, and yer.) > 
that the entire disuse of it would tend to 1%. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 


promote the health, the virtue, and the hap-| 18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
piness of the pone: we hereby express| 39° Honervos. (By Rey, Robert Collyer 2 
e' y 


4 er. 
our conviction that, should the people of the| 21. The Way where the Light dwe 
United States, and especially the young men,| 39, (By Rey. Robert Coll- 
yer.. 
31. The Joy of Youth. (By Rev. Robert?Colk 


discountenance entirely the use of it, they 
would not only promote their personal benefit, i 

$2. Light under a Hidden Way. (By Rev. 

Robert Collyer.) 


but the good of our country and the world. 
(Signed) James Madison, John Quincy 
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their auditors by a discriminating optimism. 


Philip Henty Savage. 


In the death of Mr. Philip H. Savage a 
young man of rare promise, already beginning 
to mature into achievement, is lost to the 
world. He had shown in his executive work at 


Adams, Andrew Jackson.’’ 
the library and in the two volumes of verse pee : 


which he had published a union of abilities not 
commonly found. 

He was born in Massachusetts Feb. 13, 1868, 
the son of Rev. Minot J. Savage. He gradu- 
ated from the English High School in Boston in 
the class of 1886. For the three years following 
he was in business, which he left to enter Har- 
vard, where he took his A.B. in 1893. He be- 
longed to the Signet and O. K., and was one of 
the editors of the Harvard Monthly. The fol- 
lowing year he spent in the Harvard Divinity 
School, but he relinquished his intention of en- 
tering the ministry. In the fall of 1895 he re- 
turned to the university as an assistant in the 
English department, taking the A.M. degree at 
the following Commencement, when he read a 
paper on Whitman and Thoreau as forces in 
American literature. 

In-the summer he was appointed an instruc- 
tor in English at the Institute of Technology, 
under Prof. Arlo Bates; but he resigned the ap- 
pointment in October to become secretary to 
the librarian, Mr. Putnam, at the Boston Public 
Library. Under Mr. Putnam he was trained in 
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Pleasantries. 


‘‘My daughter,’? said the father, ‘‘has 
always been accustomed to all the luxuries of 
wealth.’’ ‘‘Yees,’’ replied the count, bris- 
tling up. ‘‘Zat ees what I am.’’ ; 


An orator stated that ‘‘the worst enemy 
any cause can have is a double lie in the 
shape of half a truth’’; and the newspaper 
reported it, ‘‘A double eye in the shape of 
half a tooth.’’ 


“Could you suggest some suitable badge 
for our ‘Don’t Worry Club’?’’ asked the 
typewriter boarder. ‘‘How would a pine 
knot do?’’ asked the Cheerful Idiot.—/d- 
ianapolis Journal. 


The position of the Paris on the Manacles 
recalls the wonder of Mrs. Siddons, who, on 
being- told that a French official had com- 
mitted suicide in his bureau, exclaimed: 
‘Good heavens! How did he get into it?’’ 
Boston Transcript. 


Judge Hoar remembers studying Czsar with 
George Brooks, afterward judge, and reading 
with him an account of some battle where 
Czesar barely escaped being killed, on which 
Brooks’s comment was, ‘‘I wish to thunder he 
had been !’’ 


‘‘Excuse me, but it seems to me that I 
must have met you before. Are you not a 
brother or a near relative of Major Gibbs?’’ 
“‘No: I am Major Gibbs himself.’’ ‘‘Ah, 
indeed! That explains the remarkable re- 
semblance. ’’ 


A lady asked one of the children in her 
Sunday-school class, ‘‘What was the sin of 
the Pharisees???’ ‘‘Eating camels, ma’am,’’ 
was the reply. The little girl had read that 
the Pharisees ‘‘strained at gnats-and swal- 
lowed camels.’’ 


It was a quiet Sunday afternoon, and she 
was reading to him the Proverbs of Solomon. 
He was rapidly getting an attack of tempo- 


rary oblivion. ‘‘Aren’t they wonderful, 
George?’’ she said. ‘‘Yes, indeed,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘If he had only misspelled his 


words, what a Josh Billings he would have 
made |’’ 


One of our correspondents attended a large 
union meeting a few Sundays ago, in which 
a somewhat flowery young preacher prayed as 
follows: ‘‘O Lord, we ask that thou wilt 
bless the Y. M. C. A.1!’’ This is equal to 
the colored man’s ascription of thanks to the 
Deity for what he had done for the world, 
“*both B.c. and A.D.’’ 


During the holidays a Boston firm of book 
publishers received by mail a request for a 
book entitled, ‘‘Who is your Schoolmaster?’’ 
by ‘‘Edward Eggelson.’’ ‘‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster’’ was promptly forwarded, and 
it proved to be the desired book. Another 
firm of booksellers received a request for a 
book on ‘‘soshel etikette’’ that would ‘‘learn 
a lady how to behave in fashnable sowsiety.’’ 


A Paisley man, visiting Glasgow, much 
admired the statue of Sir John Moore, which 
is an erect figure. Soon afterward he brought 
another Paisley man to see the statue; but, 
not being topographically posted, he stared 
at the statue of James Watt, which is ina 
sitting attitude. Feeling somewhat puzzled 
as to the identity of what he saw before him 
with what he recollected to have seen, he 
disposed of the difficulty by exclaiming: 
‘*Qdds, man! MHe’s sat down since I saw 
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